














NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 15, 


The Week. 


HE final effort of the promoters of the Centennial Exposition to 
obtain $3,000,000 from the Treasury of the United States in aid 
of the undertaking has been made during the past week. After 
much preparatory and strenuous lobbying, the bill came up for a 
third reading on Thursday, and was met by killing speeches from 
Messrs. Hale of Maine, Phelps, Dawes, and Garfield. Mr. Hawley, 
who seems to have worked himself into a sort of frenzy over it, sup- 
ported it in a passionate appeal two hours long, but in vain. It 
was defeated by a majority of 138 to92. A motion to reconsider was 
was then made and carried by 114 to 112. Mr. Hale then 
moved to Jay the bill on the table. From this fate it was 
saved by a good-natured agreement to recommit it to the Centennial 
Committee. This shelves it for the present session, but its support- 
ers declare they will bring it up next session, and we have no doubt 
they will. During the debate on Tuesday week, Mr. Hale rendered 
some excellent service to the cause of public morality by disinter- 
ring from the Congressional Globe the pledges made by the promoters 
of the Exposition in 1870 and 1871, when they were getting the first 
bill passed securing Government patronage for the undertaking, 
They were so positive and explicit as fully to confirm the suspicion 
which is now generally entertained, that in placing the scheme 
under ‘ the auspices of the United States,” and getting the Presi- 
dent to ‘‘make proclamation” and “issue invitations,” the mana- 
gers were really *‘ laying pipe,” as the politicians say, for the attack 
on the Treasury which they have just now been making, or, in 
other words, were getting the Government to “commit itself,” as 
they now say, so as to force it to meet a portion at least of the 
expenses. 
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The bill was first reported in 1870 by Mr. Morrell of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Myers of that State then declared that it 
was proposed that Philadelphia and Pennsylvania should pay 
the expenses. Mr. Morrell so far confirmed this as to consent that 
an explicit declaration to this effect should be inserted in the bill. 
The House then actually voted down a proposition that the whole 
expense of the Exposition should not be over $500,000. The bill 
came up in the Senate in February, 1871, and Mr. Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania “ pledged his word ” that the people of Pennsylvania would 
pay the expenses of the Exposition, and said, in answer to Mr. 
Conkling, that what they wanted the act of Congress for “ was to 
give it character”; and Section 7 was therefore added, providing 
that the United States “should not be liable for any expense at- 
tending said exhibition, or by reason of the same,” and this was 
concurred in by the House on motion of Mr. Morrell, and it went 
back to the Senate again. Mr. Cameron then made the following 
additional declaration, which, viewed in the light of what has since 
happened, may well be called extraordinary : 


Mr. Cameron.—* I have only risen to repeat what the Senator from Maine 
has said, that this will only happen once in a hundred years. Commission- 
ers are selected from every State and Territory in the Union. They go there 
for the purpose of doing honor to their country. This is the only way in 
which the money can be raised without expense to the Government. <A mil- 
lion people, it is expected, will each subscribe $10, and thus $10,000,000 wiil 
be subscribed. It is necessary to have some responsibility for this. All 
they ask of the Government is that the Treasury Department shall print their 


certificates of stock, so that if they are counterfeited the counterfeiters may | 


be punished. They ask nothing else of the Government. There is no doubt 
they will raise the money.” 


He was followed by Mr. Scott, from the same State, who said: 


Mr. Scott.—“I suppose the Senator from Illinois really desired more to 
ecupy a few moments until the Senate would assemble thau to make any 
serious objection to the passage of this bill. When the subject was first in- 
troduced in Congress, it was feared that an appropriation would be asked. 
Everybody in both Houses wus so sensitive on that question that an express 
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disavowal of all responsibility on the part of the Government had to be in 
corporated in the act.” 

When to these declarations are added the plain provisions of the 
act, the duty of relying on popular subscriptions alone becomes 
very plain. 


The Senate has got through witha good deal of business during 
the weck, but not much of itisof general intere-t.. An exception to 
this remark was the vote on the Geneva Award Bill. We believe 
that the paternity of this measure is to be eredited to Mr. Ed 
munds of Vermont, and the spirit of it we indieate when 
that Mr. Edmunds’s position in regard to the money 
the arbitrators is that it is “* the property of the 
day last he said so in so many words, and his language became the 
text for a good part of the debate on the following Monday. Mr. 
Thurman and Mr. Bayard insisted, on the contrary, that the money 
is a trust-fund held by the United States for d 
tain specified ways, and that the honor of the country forbids the 
exclusion of any claims admitted by the arbitrators, the 
inclusion of any claims which the arbitrators threw out of court, 
All this debate was on an amendinent submitted by Mr. Thurman, 
permitting the insurance companies to present their claims be- 
fore the tribunal constituted by the bill. — It not pass upon 
their demands, but it allows the presentation of them. Mr. Thur- 
man evidently had little expectation of securing its passage, and 
lamerted the Senate’s lack of interest in the question and the pau- 
city of attendance. On Tuesday last, when the final vote was 
taken, his apprelensions were justified, the bill passing as it stood 
by a vote of 26 yeas to 17 nays. It is worth remarking that, on the 
day preceding this vote in the Senate, a bill was introduced in the 
House by Mr. Roberts of New York, setting forth the advantages 
of arbitration, and the desirability of exhausting every species of 
negotiation in international disputes before resorting to arms. ‘To 
give arbitrators a slap in the face, like this from Mr. Edmunds’s 
committee, is an ingenious way of inculeating Mr. Roberts’s doctrine 
that arbitration is a means of settling disputes ‘just, expedient, 
and even obligatory on nations.” On Monday, Mr. Morrill of Ver- 
mont moved a resolution enquiring of the Public Buildings Com- 
mittee whether the materials of the Washington monument are not 
sufficient for the erection of a Washington areh, and whether the 
Washington Monument Association would consent to the proposed 
change. The resolution was agreed to—heartily, we may presume. 
On Wednesday, the 6th, Mr. Pratt of Indiana explained the pro- 
visions of a bill reported from the Committee on Pensions, which 
restores to the rolls all pensioners who were dropped in consequence 
of their taking part in the rebellion. It was said that, including 
arrearages, the bill would call for about $6,000,000 of money. No- 
thing has been heard from Mr. Pratt’s committee or from the House 
Committee on Pensions in regard to the Commissioner’s manage- 
ment of his bureau; but there is little doubt thatabundant evidence 
could be brought forward to show that through this bureau the 
country is inflicting at once the meanest and the cruellest injustice 
upon a class of men whose praises the party platforms are never 
tired of singing. We hope some Democratic member will make a 
study of the case, with a view to its ventilation next autumn. 
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Fighting has continued in Arkansas, Brooks and Baxter throw- 


| ing small bodies of troops to the north of the river; the appear- 


ance of twenty-five regulars on the scene of action inspired 
both armies with prudence, and they disappeared precipitately. 
The Brooks faction are circulating a report that the Governor of 
Texas has despatched some artillery to Little Rock for Baxter, but 
how much truth there is in this we do not know. Very likely there 
is a good deal of the same sort of difficulty in verifying such stories as 
these that there seems to be now in investigating burglaries in the 
District of Columbia. If the guns were really sent, it may be main- 
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tained, on the one hand, that they were sent bond fide by the 
Governor of Texas to the aid of Baxter, under the war power, or 
that they were forwarded maliciously by the Brooksites fer the pur- 
pose of bringing odium upon the Baxterites. The President and 
the Attorney-General have patched up a compromise, as they call it, 
which consists of a promise to abide by the decision of the legis- 
lature of the State, and Baxter, being very willing to agree to this, 
sent word to Washington that he was ready to disband his troops 
‘“‘in proportion” as Brooks disbanded his, one party withdrawing 
from the State House westward as far as the other withdrew east- 
ward. On the receipt of this despatch, the Attorney-General tele- 
graphed to Brooks that he had better accept these terms, and to 
saxter that the terms were unobjectionable. Brooks, however, who 
at first accepted the proposed compromise, now telegraphs that he 
will not submit to it for various reasons, among others that he un- 
derstands Baxter does not mean to allow the legislature to enquire 
into the legality of his election; that the Supreme and Circuit 
Courts of the State have recognized him, Brooks, as governor: that 
if the legislature convened at Little Rock is recognized at all, Baxter 
is recognized as governor, because the legislature can only be con- 
vened by the legal governor; that while he will yield to force, he 
will yield to nothing else. It is now said that the President will put 
an end to this disgraceful state of things at once by a recognition of 
Baxter. 


Three reports on the condition of South Carolina have now been 
made from the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives. 
The inajority report declares in substance that Congress can do 
nothing about the matter, having no constitutional authority to in- 
terfere; while the minority report, brought in by Mr. Eldridge of 
Wisconsin, takes an entirely different ground. This report admits 
that Congressional interference is a matter of great delicacy, but 
says that, inasmuch as what the memorialists wish to prove is that a 
band of thieves has got possession of the taxing power of the State, 
and is using it not for legislative purposes but for simple robbery, 
this is not only a usurpation but a destruction of the “republican 
form of government” guaranteed to all the States by the Constitu- 
tion. The minority accordingly recommend a joint committee of 
investigation. Ancther minority report has been submitted by Mr. 
Potter of New York and Mr. Ward of Illinois, who say that they 
are unable to agree with the majority in declaring all means of re- 
dress impossible, nor yet with the minority that the Federal Govern- 
ment has any right to interfere in a State where popular suffrage 
exists, even though the government result in “ general plunder, by 
taxation under the form of law, of one class of the population by 
the other.”j [At the same time, Messrs. Ward and Potter think that 
‘©a@ State in which one-third of the farms in one section were sold for 
taxes in a single year; in which, in the principal city, the taxation 
of the improved real estate equalled the whole revenue from it, and 
in which private bills are openly passed by the legislature for bribes 

although a republican government in form, is none the less 
a government not worthy to be preserved.” They therefore join the 
recommendation for a committee of investigation, on the ground 
that, as the Constitution of the United States provides for its own 
amendment, it may be found that some further constitutional 
amendments, “looking to educational or other qualification for 
Federal suffrage,” ure necessary. 





The opinions of Messrs. B. R. Curtis and William M. Evarts on 
the constitutionality of the Wisconsin railroad legislation, te which 
we alluded last week, have since been published. Mr. Curtis de- 
clares that it is not within the field of American legislation to pre- 
scribe for the future what prices shall be paid for commodities or 
personal services, or a union of both; that a railroad is in some 
sense a public highway, but it is also a private property, and a rail- 
road company, though a common carrier, has the same rights as 
other common carriers ; that to prevent the owner of property from 
using it except under such heavy penalties as to destroy or greatly 
lessen its value, comes within that article of the Wisconsin Bill of 
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Rights which forbids the taking of private property for public use 
without just compensation ; and that the power of the State to alter 
or amend a charter, though it may authorize it to destroy or annul 
its own contracts, cannot be extended to contracts made by a cor- 
poration under authority of law with bond fide creditors. 





Mr. Evarts devotes himself mainly to the discussion of the effects 
of the power reserved to the legislature by the State constitution 
to alter or repeal any general or special laws creating charters—--a 
provision which was inserted to meet the Dartmouth College case. 
He holds that this power extends at most to the revocation of the fran- 
chise granted to a corporation ; that it does not and cannot endue the 
legislature with power te touch its property ; that the property of a 
company is under the same guaranty as the property of private 
individuals; that, therefore, although the State might take 
away from the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad its corporate 
rights and privileges, it cannot compel it, as the act of March 
tries to do, to carry goods or passengers at unremunerative 
rates, or in any way force it to carry on business under pains 
and penalties; and that the company may refuse to transact 
business at all, and, if wound up, the road and its appurte- 
nances belong to the stockholders and cannot be used by the State 
or anybody else except after fair purchase, or under a fresh con- 
tract ; that even if railroad companies are common carriers, the ques- 
tion of the reasonableness of their rates is, as in the case of other 
common earriers, a judicial question triable by judge and jury in 
actions brought by individual complainants upon the actual circum- 
stances of each case as it arises; and, lastly, that to hold that rail- 
roads are “ public highways,” in the ordinary sense of the word, is 
to hold that a road built by the money of private individuals, as 
their property, may be used by the public without compensation, 
and that any obstruction offered to such use by the corporation 
would be purpresture—i.e., encroachment on public property— 
which is simply absurd. We believe all the intelligent opinion of 
Wisconsin is opposed to this barbarous and destructive legislation, 
the real character of which is revealed by the account which the 
Milwaukee Journal of Commerce gives of the three commissioners 
appointed to fix the rates under the act. One is ‘Mr. J. H. Osborn 
(Granger under a cloud) ; ‘ Professor’ John W. Hoyt (a Wisconsin 
Agricultural Society politician); and Mr. George H. Paul.” It 
adds that the first two “represent the other interests of the State 
no better than the placid Mr. Paul represents the commercial insti-_ 
tutions and interests of the city of his residence.” Considering the 
moral, not to say religious character of the programme recently 
traced out by{their grand-master, Mr. Adams, and which, as has been 
well pointed out, bore a striking resemblance to ‘The Whole Duty 
of Man,’ such attempts as this Wisconsin one to rob people under 
the forms of law are as afflicting to the friends of virtue as they are 
prejudicial to the best material interests of the State. 





As the question of indefinitely postponing a return to specie pay- 
ments, and of issuing more paper-money without any provision for 
its redemption, has now been formally submitted to the people, 
there is of course some uncertainty as to the state of popular 
opinion with regard to it. As the best mode of ascertaining it, the 
Chicago Tribune has made a more careful examination of the position 
of the Western press than the one to which we referred last week, 
by forwarding circulars to the editors. The result thus far shows 
that in the States of INlinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, 268 papers sustain the 
veto and 165 oppose it, while 25 are neutral or do not know what 
to think. This gives all but a certainty that the talk of a sectional 
controversy between the East and West about paper-money has 
little or no foundation in fact, and that although inflationists are 
mainly to be found in the West, there are not many of them even 
there. The truth seems to be, as far as we can ascertain it from 
both public and private sources, that there are even in the West 
few inflationists except speculators heavily burdened with ventures 
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entered into before the panic; that the respectable traders, manu- 
facturers, mechanies, and professional men of that region are 
just as much opposed to inflation as the corresponding classes at the 
East ; and that the farmers have not taken up any decided position 
on the subject, but have hitherto simply been listeners and lookers- 
on, and are still open to conviction at the hands of intelligent men 
who have given the subject special attention. The distribution of 
decuments among them during the coming six months will of course 
do good, but it will not do nearly as much good as the despatch of 
a band of able speakers to discuss currency questions on the stump 
from county to county between now and the elections. If this be 
done, it is safe to promise that the next Congress will have some 
respect for the national honor, and we shall get rid once for all of 
the inflation bugbear. 





The French politicians are now and have been during the past 
month mainly engaged in a somewhat metaphysical discussion of 
the nature and attributes of the Septennat. The subject first 
same up, as we have already mentioned, some weeks ago, but 
the interest in it has been quickened by a circular from the Minis- 
ter of Justice, warning the press that the Septennat is not 
attackable, or discussable rather; and on this circular the Mon- 
archists have issued a kind of commentary in the shape of a letter 


written by M. Brun, a prominent member of the Right 
Centre, which is taken as a Monarchist manifesto. M. Brun’s 
position is—and he is supposed to express the views of the 


Minister of Justice—that the Septennat is not an “insti- 
tution,” but a “ prolongation of powers” previously existing 
which may be brought to an end by the Assembly; that, Dowever, 
this prolongation of powers and the person who exercises them are 
identical, and that if one dies the other dies; and that at any time 
a proclamation of the monarchy by the Assembly would still be 
legitimate ; and that, therefore, although the press may not dispute 
the validity of the Septennat, it may advocate its termination by 
the Assembly. The resemblance of ail this to the Athanasian 
Creed, and to many famous discussions of the schoolmen, has oc- 
curred to a great many writers, and given rise to a good deal of fun. 
A somewhat serious turn has been given to the affair, however, by 
the all but certainty that Marshal MacMahon does not take the 


Legitimist view of the matter, and regards himself as the holder of 


the executive power for seven years without ifs or buts—a doctrine 
with which the Republicans are well pleased, and to which the Or- 
leanists and Bonapartists by no means object. Seven years of the 
Septennat will probably give republican ideas time to take root, or 
during that interval the Comte de Chambord may die, or the at- 
tachment of the peasantry for the Empire may revive. 


In the meantime, M. Raudot, a member of the Assembly, has 
been furnishing the French public with some food for painful retlec- 
tion, by a fresh examination of an old and sore subject—the decline 
of the population. In 1700, France was the most powerful nation in 
Europe, with a population of 20,000,000, while Austria, which came 
next, had only 12,000,000, England only 9,000,000, and Prussia 
only 1,500,000. In other words, France had half the population of 
the four great European states. In 1870, she had only 38,000,000, 
while the German Empire had as many, and Austria 36,000,000, and 
England 31,000,000. By the cession cf Alsace and Lorraine, she 
lost nearly 1,600,000, and the census of 1872 showed a total falling- 
off since 1866 of 1,964,173. This decline is not to be accounted for 
by emigration, for there is little or none. Nor is it to be accounted 
for by the war, for, if so, the decrease would appear mainly or wholly 
among the men, whereas there is a decrease of women between 1866 
and 1872 of 132,000. The truth seems to be that the number of 
Frenchmen does not increase because fewer are born. The number of 
births per annum from 1861 to 1866 was 1,005,153; since that period 
it has only been 920,963; and the diminution appears to increase 
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year by vear. At the same time, while the population in some parts 
of the country is too seanty for the needs of agriculture, the drift of 
iaborers into the towns goes on on Even in 
Normandy, the garden of France, horses and oxen flourish, but men 
decline. M. Raudot’s conelusion is that 
nation. A few only, he says, know what the 


the literate or illiterate multitude whose ideas and customs have 


an enormous seale, 


polities are killin 


trouble is. “ As to 


been perverted by bad laws and institutions, by incessant revolu 


} 


tions, by sophisms and nonsense which have come to be aceepted 
as axioms—blinded by its vanity, its passions, and its ignorance, 
not only does it reject the remedies, but it denies the evil; it looks 


upon the very causes of that mortal 


progress.” 
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The Swiss have at last adopted a revised constitution, which is 
modelled largely on that of the United States, and may be said 
to convert the cantons from a mere confederacy into a 
An attempt somewhat similar was made in 1s72, 
by a vote of 260,859 to 255,609. 


nation. 
but was defeated 
255, The progress in the direction 
of unity has, however, been very steady ever since 1815; the constitu- 
tion of 1848 having been a great advance on the settlement of the fer- 
mer year, so that the Nationalists were in no degree disheartened by 
their defeat in 1872, and kept steadily at work. Cireumstances, 
such as the military rise of Germany, and the suppression of the 
Ultramontanes, have greatly helped them, and they have now ear- 
ried the day. The new constitution for the first time 
federal government complete control of the army and of 
stores and fortifications ; makes every man liable to military 
makes education secular and compulsory ; provides for the passage 
of a uniform bankruptcy law; subjects the eeclesiastical to the civil 
power; makes civil marriage obligatory; prohibits the creation of 
any new bishopries without the permission of tho state, and the 
foundation of new convents or the revival of old ones; and maintains 
the exclusion of the Jesuits, and provides for the exelusion of any 
other religious order the conduct of which may seem to the govern- 
ment dangerous to the state or likely to disturb the peace between 
creeds. The changes which this will werk are of course greater in 
the Catholic than in the Protestant cantons. The former have 
voted solid against it, but it was carried by 321,870 ta 177,800 votes ; 
but both the constitution itself, and the manner of its adoption, the 
businesslike, peaceful, and yet thoroughly enlightened character of 
the change, are an admirable illustration of what a sound political 
sense has done for Swiss freedom and prosperity. 
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The Liberals and the Government have come to a convenient 
compromise in the German Reichstag by voting the army appro- 
priations for seven years. It is said the Government was led 
into this concession by unwillingness to fall back on Ultramontane 
support, which a breach with the Liberals would have necessitated, 
and the Liberals in like manner were ready for any compromise 
which would have prevented the same thing, so that the Crown, had 
it really known it, need not have yielded even as much as it did. 
The Liberals have made another concession of hatdly less import- 
ance in accepting the press bill, which gives the police the power of 
suspension in cases where the papers are guilty of instigating high 
treason or offences against the person of the sovereign, or other 
illegal acts, or where they stir up hatred between different classes 
of society—a clause aimed at the Socialists, and necessarily so 
vague as to open the way to a good deal of abuse. The tixed 
belief, which has been proclaimed by the Government from 
General Von Moltke down, that France is preparing for reprisals, 
is exerting an unfortunate influence on German politics, and stimu- 
lating the military mania, and keeping Europe in disastrous sus- 
pense. But the manner in which the Reiehstag and the Crown 


settle their differences shows considerable advance in the political 
art, even if the result be not all that one could desire. 





THE CONGRESSIONAL MUDDLE OF THE ALABAMA 
CLAIMS. 
T was said shortly before the Treaty of Washington, and whether 
| truly or not is immaterial, that the Alabama claimants were 
negotiating a private settlementon their own account with the Brit- 
ish Government. The story had some elements of likelihood, from 
the fact that our own Government was apparently keeping the 
claims in hand for future political effect, while Great Britain was 
secretly anxious to get any such casus belli out of the way and 
leave no bone of contention between itself and the United States. 
Since then we have all felt some exultation that the rights of these 
Americant claimants were successfully prosecuted, and have in- 
dulged in some hope that they were to be actually paid. The 
High Commission finished itslabors longago, and was dissolved ; the 
(Geneva arbitration also finished its labors long ago, and was likewise 
dissolved ; the British Government paid over the damages for which 
it was adjudged to be liable in advance of the time prescribed by 
the Treaty ; but notwithstanding the Treaty and the award and 
the commendable promptitude of the British Government, which 
might have spurred our own into something like action, these Ameri- 
ean claimants are apparently as far off as ever from getting their 
money. During the preceding Congress, Mr. Edmunds brought in 
a bill for constituting a special tribunal to dispose of these claims, 
and General Butler brought in another bill for sending the claim- 
ants to the Cireuit Courts, and Mr. Poland brought in a third bill, 
allowing the President to designate the court. During the present 
Congress, these three gentlemen have brought in bills again, and 
the Judiciary Committee of the House has been hearing arguments 
of counsel, and the matter is still, within two months of the proba- 
ble adjournment of Congress, as unsettled as ever. It is said by 
Washington correspondents that some of the Judiciary Committee 
are in favor of the insurance companies, and that some are in favor 
of claimants rejected by the arbitrators, and that two of the com- 
mittee are so perplexed by the arguments about cestui que trust, 
ete., ete., or by the multiplicity of schemes, that they are in favor 
of keeping the money in the Treasury, and thereby giving to every- 
body generally in the United States about thirty-five cents apicce. 
The dispositioa of this fund is certainly a duty on the part of the 
Amevican Government which ought to be performed within the life- 
time of the sufferers for whom it was received; and if our legisla- 
tors will be content to dispose of it so that it shall benefit the per- 
sons to whom it was in effect awarded according to the ordinary 
principles of law, the disposition will be a work of comparative 
simplicity. The first business is to supply a remedy for the 
persons who are unquestionably entitled to be paid out of the 
fund. If the fund does not hold out so as to pay all such claims in 
full, the recipients can only receive their just proportion. If the 
fund be in excess of their adjudge 1 claims, Congress will then be 
free to dispose of the balance as it sees fit. It may be distributed 
among the sufferers who were not within the terms of the Geneva 
award, or it may be turned into the Treasury. The Government 
will be under po obligation to return the balance to Great Britain, 
and its disposition will be fairly a matter for legislative discretion. 
It is no new thing for this Government of ours to have sueh a fund 
to be disposed of,and hitherto we have had legislators ‘competent 
to perform their part of the business. In the case of the fund 
received from Spain under the treaty of 1819, it was insufficient to 
pay the awards in full, and was therefore distributed pro rata. In 
the case of the Mexican Indemnity fund, a balance remained over, 
which Congress has since -directly or indirectly distributed to per- 
sons who failed to secure awards from the Commission. In the case 
of the fund received from China, a similar distribution has been 
allowed in part, and a portion still remains in the Treasury, which 
it has been suggested should be devoted to some work for the bene- 
fit of China. With this Alabama fund the trouble seems to be that 
it is confessedly too large, and that Congress is trying, ab initio, to 
make the whole of it a “‘ balance over,” so as to exclude from its 
benefits persons for whose losses it was awarded, and inelude persons 
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for whom it was not intended—persons whose claims, as a matter 
of fact, were rejected at the threshold by the Geneva Tribunal, 
and then formally abandoned by the American Government. 

Putting aside all nice legal questions as to whether the award at 
Geneva by its terms created an express trust, it is plain enough 
that this money was received by our Government under an implied 
trust to distribute it among certain persons whose claims it had pre- 
sented at Geneva; and it is equally unquestionable that those per- 
sons were claimants who had suffered direct losses. The Govern- 
ment went to Geneva, first, to present certain claims of its own; 
second, certain claims of individuals for consequential damages ; 
third, certain claims of other individuals for direct losses. The 
arbitrators rejected the first and second, and allowed the third. 
Finding that it would’ be inconvenient, if not impossible, to have 
these claims investigated by assessors prior to the final award, they 
did what they were authorized to do by the treaty—namely, estimated 
a sum in gross which would cover the direct losses and none be- 
sides, and handed that sum over to the United States for distribu- 
tion. As we have said, the first business of the Government is to 
pay the claims of those persons for whom the award was made, and 
then, if any be left of the fund, to determine whether it shall be dis- 
tributed among those who suffered other direct losses or consequen- 
tial damages, or whether it shall be turned into the Treasury, and 
used for the ordinary purposes of the Government. 

It is needless to remind our readers that the muddle into which 
the work of distribution has fallen is caused by the claims of insu- 
rance companies on the one hand, and of persons who were not 
direct losers on the other. If Congress had been content to proceed 
according to law, or to hand the matter over to the courts to be 
disposed pf according to law, instead of devising a new system of 
“principles of justice” of its own, the Alabama claimants would 
before this have got their money. But the dangerous communistic 
ideas which hold that universal justice requires that a government 
should take one man’s money and give it to another, have so far 
permeated Congress as seriously to affect the disposition of this 
fund. Instead of settling the claims of an insurance company for 
its direct losses according to law, or allowing the courts to do so, 
Congress has been for two years, through General Butler in the 
House, and Mr. Edmunds in the Senate, proposing to go into the 
business of examining the books of the companies ; and if it be found 
that they made money, then t» take their portion of the award and 
give it to somebody who needs it because he lost money. In other 
words, the project is, that the legal rights of the insurance com- 
panies, whatever they may be, shall be made to depend upon the 
state of their accounts. Let us analyze and classify the claims 
which are now befogging Congress. 

One shipowner was in ordinary phrase his own insurer—that is, 
he did not insure, but undertook to bear all losses himself, trusting 
on the one hand that the Alabama would not catch bis vessel, and 
on the other, that if she did, his Government would seek indemnity 
for him. The Alabama did capture bis vessel, and the Geneva 
Tribunal has decided that he and all in the same plight 
are entitled to indemnity from Great Britain for the Ala- 
bama’s acts. It is therefore plain enough that he is entitled 
to be paid in full and to be paid promptly. A second owner 
declined to take these risks and sold his vessel at a loss. As 
to him, the arbitrators have decided that his loss was consequential 
damages, and that for them Great Britain is not liable. A third 
owner invited in the insurers to share the risk with him. He paid 
them for so doing, but his vessel was not captured. The war pre- 
mium which he paid was a loss, but so was the depreciated price at 
which the previous owner sold his vessel. The claims of both were 
excluded by the Tribunal and abandoned by their own Government. 
Clearly, neither has a claim upon this award, which was carefully 
estimated to meet only the other claims. Prudence dictated to the one 
man that he should sejl, and to the other that he should insure, and 
both are equally within the rejected classes of claims—that is to say, 
claims where the damages are too remote to be considered. A fourth 
owner in like manuer determined to invite the insurers to share the 
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risk, and in like manner paid them a war premium for so doing. His 
vessel was captured. For her loss Great Britain has been adjudged 
liable, and the money to make good the loss Great Britain has paid 
to the American Government for distribution. A question may arise 
as to how far the ordinary doctrine of subrogation should be applied 
to this case. The vessel was worth $100,000. The owner paid 
$10,000 premium to the insurers. When the vessel was lost, they 
paid him her value, but he is still out of pocket the premium. <Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of subrogation, as recently laid down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States (13 Wallace R., p. 367), where 
there is full assurance and a total abandonment or a total loss, the 
insurer succeeds to all of the owner’s rights and equities. But 
waiving this decision in favor of total subrogation, it is plain 
that the only question that can arise as to this specific loss 
and this specific portion of the fund is whether one or both of 
these two parties are entitled to recover. 

It is not until this point is reached (and it is a point very near 
the end of the matter) that any discussion can properly arise in 
Congress as to the parties entitled to distribution. Coneeding that 
the American Government reserved through its counsel the right to 
decide between owners and insurers; conceding that the Tribunal 
awarded a sum in gross, and imposed no specific restrictions as to 
the mode of its distribution, it is still perfectly apparent that the 
only dispute can be as between the insurers and the insured of that 
vessel. The fact that these two parties have a controversy as to 
their respective equities in the fund gives not the shadow of a legal 
reason for letting the rest of the world in to claim a share of their 
damages. The Alabama, Florida, and Shenandoah were not the 
only Confederate cruisers that preyed upon our commerce, and there 
were war risks and losses irrespective of their captures. After 
their escape from British ports, they became, so far as this liability 
is concerned, British privateers. As to the owners and insurers 
whose vessels were captured by one of these quasi-British priva- 
teers, their claims against Great Britain have been prosecuted and 
allowed, and their damages are awaiting distribution. As to those 
owners and insurers whose vessels were captured by Confederate 
cruisers, our Government might have levied contributions on the 
South during the war, as Germany did on France, or might have 
devoted the captured-property fund to reimburse them, or 
may still turn over the balance whieh will remain of the 
Geneva award. But it is wild to say that Congress can 
now pay claims against the late Confederacy with money held in 
trust for the payment of claims against the British Government. 
The only pretext that can be given for such a proceeding is, when 
stripped of its sophistries, the communistic pretext that somebody 
else suffered more than the man who is entitled to the money, and 
therefore the Government should deeree universal justice, and give 
it to the man who wants it most. Suppose that Congress should 
take it into its head to exercise its divine right of doing what 
General Butter pleases, by substituting the owners for the insurers 
in its arbitrary rule. “True it is,” Congress would say to a mer- 
chant, ‘‘that the Alabama captured your vessel. True it is that 
your loss was a direct loss, and that Great Britain has been ad- 
judged liable for it, and has handed to us the money to pay you; 
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but by reason of the war, freights were high; and by reason of | 


freights being high, you may have made a great deal of money not- 
withstanding this loss.: Besides that, the high freights were in- 
tended to compensate you for your risks. 


them were the real sufferers, and not you. Bring your books here, 


The shippers who paid | 


and let us overhaul them; and if we find that at the end of the war | 


you had lost money, we will pay you a prt of this money that be- 
Jongs to you. 
we will pocket your share of the fund, or, in our legislative disere- 
tion, give it to somebody else. We are fully aware of the fact that 
those insurers were the first persons who presented claims against 
Great Britain, and we know perfectly well that the arbitrators at 
Geneva estimated the probable amount of their losses, and awarded 
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were exciting a really potent intluence on legislation in his 
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other than the direct claims were excluded by the Tribunal and 
dropped by our own Government; but inasmuch as the arbitrators 
did not in so many words say that we must pay this money over to 
the class for whom it was awarded, nor restriet us from givirs it 
away to the classes who were positively exeluded from the arbitra 
tion, our Congressional system of logic leads us to the eonelusion 
that it would be fair and proper and honorable in the American 
Government to accept the trust of money paid over for the liquida- 
tion of direct claims, and then for ever withhold it from 
claimants.” 


direct 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN, 
HE question of woman suffrage is to be submitted to the people 
of Michigan at the coming fall election, and the newspapers ot 
the State are already plunging into the discussion of it. What are 
the chances of its adoption, we do not pretend to know. The friends 
of the change, as in all such cases, are of course likely to work more 
actively and energetically than its opponents. Michigan is, how 
ever, an excellent State in which either to discuss the propriety ot 
trying the experiment or to trv it. [It has a large and more than 
usually intelligent and well-educated population, whieh has shown 
itself hitherto neither over-conservative nor over- progressive, and 
has managed to get very good government out of both old and new 
ways. The proposal of such a change in Michigan has, therefore, 
an importance which it would hardly have in any other State of the 
West, and vastly greater than its adoption has had in a “ wild-eat ” 
community like Wyoming, in whieh the social organization is s 
loose that no experiment can werk much mischief. We may feel 
pretty sure that whatever the Michigan people do will be dene ofter 
a reasonable amount of consideration, and that their society is suf- 
ficiently complex to make the result of their ventures instructive 
for the older communities on the Atlantic coast. 

Having made these admissions, we may be allowed to call atten- 
tion to the great increase of light which has during the last ten 
years, and notably during the last five, been thrown on the question 
of female suffrage, or rather on the active participation of women in 
polities, from a variety of quarters. 
tained much of its earlier impulse, in this country at least, from the 
powerful advocacy of Mr. John Stuart Mill. which raised it at enee 
from the status of a debating-club vision into that ef a philosophieal 
reform. At the time when he took it up vigorously, bis ‘ Political 
Economy’ and his ‘ Logie’ were in the hands of all studénts, and 
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rhe agitation in its faver ob- 


own 
country and on political thinking everywhere. 
course invaluable to the friends of the change. Assoon as the leading 
logician of the day appeared at their backs, it gave a weight ts their 
orations which, if comic in some of its aspects, necessarily raised 
them in their own estimation and in that of the community at large, 
and procured them for the first time a serious hearing. Of this sup- 
port Mr. Mill’s death would of course not have deprived them, for 
his writings remained. But his *‘ Autobiography,’ whatever else it 
did, revealed the fact that his state of mind with regard to the re- 
lation of the sexes was essentially morbid, and that his experience 
eharacter was narrow and one-sided, and, in short, 
singularly insufficient to qualify him for the 
adviser on a matter which perhaps 
and individual character more deeply than any o.her  intlu- 
ence. Moreover, his authority had been seriously impaired, 
even before this revelation was made, by the sober reflection 
of the public on the proposition on which his book on the ‘Subjee- 
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| tion of Women’ may be said to have been based—that the want of 


But if we fiod that you made money out of the war, | 


eapacity and the differences in various directions which kept women 
in a position of inferiority, had been created and made hereditary by 
along course of tyranny on the part of men, and thus seemed to be 
constitutional, whereas they were removabie by legislation. This 


really obtained a widespread acceptance when first propounded, 


though it contained a most extraordinary fillacy, for every woman 


a sum deemed sufficient to pay them, and we cannot deny that all | has of course a father as well as a mother, or, in other words, is the 








offspring of a tyrant as well as of a slave; so that the failure of the 
fathers to bequeath their peculiar characteristics to their daugh- 
ters would, on Mr. Mill’s theory, have been one of the most extraor- 
dinary facts in anthropology, and would have heeded to be explained 
at the very opening of the discussion, instead of being passed by 
as a matter of course. 

Before this decadence of Mr. Mill’s authority, however, as well 
as after it, the agitation in this country had passed through a phase 
which had a still more powerful influence in making thoughtful peo- 
ple doubtful about it. The opponents of female suffrage have al- 
ways relied a good deal, if not mainly, on a consideration which we 
have more than once urged in these columns, viz., that the influence 
of sex was so subtle, so penetrating, that even the most powerful 
characters were affected by it ; indeed, the most powerful more than 
others ; that nearly all our social and political arrangements had to 
be made with reference to this greatest fact of human existence, 
and, above all, the personal intercourse of the sexes, whether in busi- 
ness or pleasure; that it surrounded the co-operation of even 
the best men and women with serious dangers, and would make their 
antagonism unhealthy and corrupting; that no pursuit in which 
men and women engaged together was sufficiently absorbing to re- 
move it from the mind; and that, though to a small élite it might 
prove a source of pure and elevating emulation, it was sure to breed 
confusion and demoralization among the common run of people. 
If, therefore, you throw men and women into the political arena to- 
gether, to play a game which even men find debauching, and in 
which all arts are held to be fair, you cannot exclude the influence 
of sex ; and as victory depends solely on persuasion, you arm politi- 
cians with a weapon which to the mass of men is irresistible, and 
which, if even only a small minority of women used it, would breed 
a corruption the like of which has never been seen in a free coun- 
try, and the dim foresight of which really originated the immemo- 
rial usage of the Aryan race, which has shut out women from the 
forum. 

Now, the past two years have furnished an illustration of the 
force of all this, which it would be useless to deny has made a deep 
impression on the public mind, and to which, in view of this fact, 
we may be pardoned for once more referring. The delicacy of the 
position which the pastor of a church occupies towards the female 
members of his congregation is one of the familiar facts of church 
history. Indeed, we might almost say that it is one of the most pro- 
minent facts of church history. It hasconstituted one of the great diffi- 
culties of church government, and has bred more ecclesiastical sean- 
dals and disasters than all other agencies put together; and this 
although a pastor, be he priest or minister, is a picked, highly-trained 
man, and although the women with whom he is brought into profes- 
sional relations are, in the Protestant Church at least, pretty sure to 
be women of more than ordinary moral and religious culture and deli- 
cacy of feeling. Nevertheless, we venture to assert that there is no 
minister who has not found these relations, at times, a source of ex- 
traordinary difficulty and danger, and who has not often shuddered 
over the reflection that they constantly kept his character, or his 
peace, Within a bkair’s- breadth of ruin, by placing him, whatever his 
own purity, at the mercy of the impure. The application of this to 
the relations of men and women in political life is so obvious and 
so easy that we shall do nothing towards making it beyond the 
citation of the illustration to which we have referred. <A minis- 
ter of a neighboring city, whois known and respected wherever 
the English language is spoken, three or four years ago 
went into the female-suffrage movement with his usual en- 
thusiasm and with that somewhat wild faith in Providence against 
which Providence is so constantly warning us, and was made 
president of an association. He at once found himself brought 
into contact with all sorts of people, as a man who entersthe po- 
litical arena must expect to be, and of course more than half of 
He was eminently fitted both by nature and 
education to argue the question out. and persuade people into sup- 
porting it, and there was every reason for believing that the influ- 
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ence of sex would not impede his labors, or breed trouble between 
him and his coadjutors. Well, what followed? Why, he found 
among the most prominent of these coadjutors women who thought 
about nothing but their sex, and whose interest in the suffrage was 
mainly due to the desire to try experiments with marriage and the 
family, and who, far from regarding the minister as an orator or re- 
former simply, regarded him simply as a man, and began to try to 
gain their ends of one kind or another by impugning his chastity. 
The result was that before very long the Wotman’s Suffrage Society 
was resolved into a great debating-club on the sexual relations 
of its members. Some of the principal ones began to occupy 
themselves either in making or contradicting or withdrawing 
charges of unchastity, or carrying about confessions or denials of 
adultery, and finally*they filled the newspapers and the church and 
the courts with their clamors, and befouled American homes in all 
corners of the country with their disgusting pros and cons, and 
actually were the indirect means, before they wound up, of summon- 
ing a council of the Congregational Church to look into their alle- 
gations. 

Now the effect of this on the public mind, in this part of the 
world at least, has been very marked, and the use which we would 
ask the Michigan people to make of our story is to consider seri- 
ously whether it throws no light on the probable influence of the 
mingling of the sexes in the working of political machinery—the 
caucus, the convention, the committee, and so forth. They are 
sickened to-day by the scandals which the working of that ma- 
chinery produces, and yet these scandals come of a comparatively 
clean source. What will they be when every female politician 
knows that she holds her male colleagues or opponents at her 
mercy, either by offering temptations which the best men do not 
always withstand, or making charges which even the most chari- 
table are ready to believe of the very purest, and which, however 
false, are never made against any man without leaving behind 
a stain which he and his children are sure to rue as long as they 
live. We are constantly whining over the reluctance of men of 
high character to go into political life, and yet the community is 
now solemnly asked to add one more to the dangers and difficulties 
by which political life is surrounded. 

It must be remembered, too, that since 1865 a considerable 
change has come over the public mind about the ballot. Immedi- 
ately after the war, there was, and was not unnaturally, an outburst 
of superstitious reverence for the ballot per se. It became in the eyes 
of vast numbers of people a kind of fetish or amulet, which would 
give its possessor a wisdom and foresight which had no relation 
whatever to his character or education; and we led ourselves 
into the belief that it would work in a year or two a trans- 
formation among the ignorant blacks of the South such as 
neither religion nor philosophy, art nor science, had ever bee: 
able to effect among any race of men in centuries. We did not 
confine ourselves to saying that it would serve the purpose of 
a useful weapon of defence. We said it would bring grace, 
wisdom, and understanding. From this excitement the woman’s 
suffrage movement received a powerful and a very logical im- 
petus. Each ballot having this mystic influence on individual 
character, of course the more ballots we had, the better. Having 
enfranchised a million black men, all that remained to comovlete the 
good work and bring the Sovernment under the influence of in- 
creased and increasing light, was to enfranchise all the black and 
white women. The possible result in happiness and prosperity of 
this addition to the number of ballots was enough to inflame the 
coldest imagination, and there was a year or two, during which the 
carpet-baggers were arranging their machinery at the South, when 
the coldest imaginations were inflamed by it. But it is quite safe to 
say that this, like some other pleasing visions which the war left 
us, have vanished under the fierce light of bitter experience. Igno- 
rant suffrage has received from the recent bistory of the South the 
deadliest blow ever inflicted on it, and so have all the elaborate 
plans, on which so much ingenuity has been expended and by which 
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mankind has been so much vexed during the last eighty years, 
for the application of the principle of perpetual motion to the work 
of government, or, in other words, for the construction of machinery 
out of which more energy, wisdom, and purity can be got at one 
end than is put in at the other. 


FEYDEAU'S LIFE OF GAUTIER. 

Paris, April 26. 
HE great battles between the Romanticists and the Classicists are quite 
forgotten, and we can hardly imagine how our fathers could find heart 
to fight them with so much vigor. If you go night after night to the Théa- 
tre Frangais, which is one of the best occupations for an evening in Paris, 


you will see one day some piece of Corneille’s, of Racine’s, of Moliére’s, of 


Marivaux’s, and the next a drama of Victor’s Hugo's, a proverb of Musset’s, 
a melodrama of Octave Feuillet’s. Yesterday some heroine of antiquity 
died from the noble wound of a poniard, to-night the Sphinx of Octave 
Feuillet will swallow poison, tear her clothes, her hair, and expire in horri- 
ble convulsions. Everything goes down with the public ; we have become 
quite eclectic and condescending; we admit that there is some merit in 
Shakspere, but we do not despise Corneille and his Romans. Our sto- 
mach can digest everything; the coarse sublimity of Victor Hugo can 
please us after the dignified elegance of Racine. We seem to live a hun- 
dred lives; and as railway travelling takes us in a few hours from place to 
place, from one latitude to another, from the sunny hills of Italy to the fro- 
zen plains of Russia, so we need variety in the pleasures of the intellect. 
Our fathers, who lived more slowly, were one-sided in literature. The old 
quarrel between the Ancients and the Moderns which had agitated elegant 
society under Louis X1V., revived in France during the peace which follow- 
ed the wars of the First Empire. Instead of the Ancients and the Moderns, 
we had then the Classicists and the Romanticists. The Classicists formed 
the orthodox party, if that word may be applied to literature. Louis XIV., 
seeing once on the walls of Versailles some pictures by Teniers, looked at 


them with contempt, and said: ‘Take away these maggots.” The style of 


domestic art, which was very stern and severe under Louis XIII., was still 
very grave under Louis XIV., though it became more magnificent and 
ornamental; during the eighteenth century it became more effeminate, ca- 
pricious, and eccentric; the details of ornamentation were too profuse, and 
under Louis XVI. this minuteness dwindled into puerility. But when 





the Revolution began, the memories of antiquity invaded the field of art 


and literature as well as of polities. 
constantly of Brutus and Catiline. 
Napoleon, and during the heroic period of the beginning of the century the 
Classi¢ style became uppermost. The first efforts of the Romantic school 
took France by surprise; Théophile Gautier, who soon beeame one of the 
apostles of the new religion, wrote a ‘ History of Romanticism,’ which his 
death has lately interrupte?. Chateaubriand and Lamartine were the first 
heralds of the Romantic faith. But the battle between the Romanticists 
and the Classicists only began in earnest when Romanticism ascended the 
stage with Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas. very representation of a 
piece of Hugo’s was a hand-to-hand conflict ; the Classicists and Romanti- 
cists fought in the pit; and among the most ardent Hugotists or Hugoldtres 
was a young mav who was himself a poet, Théophile Gautier. His life has 
been written by his friend, M. Feydeau, who did not survive him long, and 
who had acquired during the Second Empire a not very enviable reputation 
by a novel called ‘Fanny,’ and a few others of the same type. He 
represents Gautier, in the latter days of the Restoration, as walking in 
the streets of Paris in a medieval costume (the Middle Ages were deemed 
Romantic, and were preferred by the new school to the age of Boileau). 
Fancy a young man with long, flowing hair, with a black-velvet snug-fitting 
coat, with shoes of yellow leather—looking, in fact, like a knave of cards. 
Gautier and his friends called the Classicists Philistines; they insulted Ra- 
cine and Boileau ; and Gantier went so far once as to apply to Racine the 
name of polisson, which I cannot translate otherwise than by “dirty boy.” 
If you will read now the prefaces of all Victor Hugo’s first works, you 
will find in them this same tone of defiance. It seemed as if the new geve- 
ration had broken the fetters of antiquity, and was claiming new rights for 
the human intellect. It must be supposed that this pugnacious state of mind 
is favorable to mental operations, for there certainly never was a more fer- 
tile period in this century. While Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Hugo, and 
Musset formed the great army of Romanticism, Théophile Gautier always 
remained a freeshooter in the small band which afterwards became “ Bo- 
hemia.” Young France (this was the name adopted by Gautier in his euri- 
ous book upon ‘ Les jeunes France’) did not add anything very valuable 


The politicians of the Convention spoke 
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to the stock of French literature, though Gautier’s works will always be read 
with interest. His ‘Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ ‘ Voyage en Espagne,’ ‘ Tras 
los Montes,’ ‘ Zigzags,’ ‘Italia,’ ‘ Emaux et Camées,’ ‘ Les jeunes France,’ 
‘Fortunio,’ ‘Honoré de Balzac,’ ‘Le Capitaine Fracasse,’ his ‘Theatre, 
Mystére, Comédies et Ballets,’ compose a series which is very interesting as 
the most original expression of the qualities and defects of the Romantic school. 
You will find in it the reductio ad absurdum of the new literary religion of 
“art for art” (Cart pour Tart), a total and wilful absence of any morality, 
of any philosophical or even general ideas, a sensual admiration of the play 
of human passions, even when these passions are conducive to erime, a 
material love of fine words, of color, of deseriptions—realism in its most 
truculent form. Sometimes, it must be said, when there is no place in 
the subject for moral considerations, when the descriptive faculties alone are 
required, Gautier becomes truly admirable; he is a painter or a seulptor 
more than a writer—his images are as vivid as nature itself. Some pages 
of the ‘ Emaux et Camées,’ which has had several editions, have a calm and 
serene beauty which is almost superhuman ; but these descriptive passages 
do not constitute a poem; the work of Gautier has no unity, no object, no 
aim whatever; it wants life, and therefore it will probably not live, ext ept as 
an object of curiosity forsome amateurs. His defects, of which he was more 
proud than of his good qualities, were essentially the defects of youth. And 
when youth vanished, when the first gray hairs were 


st 


seen in the fine 


Merovingian head, Gautier, though he never renounced completely some 


| privileges of a Romanticist, tied himself to a regular business, like a 


Philistine. He became the weekly reporter of the theatres of Paris fora 
newspaper. He had become so far a Philistine as to have married, and to 
be avery good father of a family. This little scene, told by Feydean, will 
show it: SO 


“Tt was habitually towards the first days in each month that this scene, 
of which 1 was several times a witness, took place. He had gone to Paris 
in the early morning (he lived in the suburbs), he had received the price 
of his * copy’ at the office of the newspaper and at his publisher's, and as soon 
as he returned home he emptied his pocket on his bureau. All his friends 
surrounded him. He sat down, counted his money, then disposed it in 
small uneven piles, and then, while everybody was looking attentively on, 
he touched the piles one after the other and said: ‘This is for the reut of 
the house ; this for the monthly bills; this for charities; this for the ebildren ; 
this for the tailor; this for the taxes ; this fur the gardener.’ One day, as 
this enumeration had no end, [ interrupted him and said: ‘My poor Théo 
[‘Théo’ was his familiar name with all his friends], you have thought of 
everybody but yourself. How much will you keep now?’ Le replied 
gently : ‘ Well, not much.’” ; 


He was a man of very simple habits; T suspect that his tailor’s bifl was 
never very high. I used to meet him often on the Quai Voltaire, on: his 
way to the Moniteur, where he wrote his feuilleton. He liked to walk in the 
sun; bis long, flowing hair, like an old lion's, was all that remained of the 
former medieval costume ; his face was mild, and had a sort of Olympic 
majesty. He professed towards the latter part of his life a profound indifier- 
nee, a serene contempt of the common objects of life. He could play for 
hours with a eat, or lounge on the quays with a cigar in his mouth. He was 
morally an opium-eater; he despised politics, and when he was, I will not 
say ordered, but pressed to write a cantata in the official newspaper on the 
birth of the Prince Imperial, he wrote one which was very pretty, but which 
might have applied as well to any otber child. 


Poverty had forced him to 
accept the patronage of the Empire; but he always remembered the golden 
days when the Princess Marie of Orleans made a Romantic statue of Jeanne 
d’Are; when the Due d’Orleans, going to Decamps’s studio, was told by 
the porter to take upstairs the loaf of bread, and brought it to the painter ; 
when Princess Clémentine took lessons of history from Michelet; when 
the Due de Montpensier patronized the theatre of Alexandre Dumas, {or all 
the sons and daughters of Louis Philippe were intensely Romantic, and 
Gautier twice visited them in England during their exile. 

Gautier, who had studied painting in his youth, often repented having made 
himself a littérateur. “If I had had,” he once said to Feydean, “ the same 
talent and the same notoriety as a painter which I have acquired in Jitera- 
ture, what a happy life I should have had! Everything is easy for painters. 
Governments and the public vie in encouraging them and making their lives 
easy. Public and private exhibitions, articles of the press, honorary dis- 
tinctions, generous orders—they have everything. If they have a shadow 
of talent, they are sure to live; and if they have great merit and a little 
method, they are sure to make fortunes. A really good portrait-painter can 
earn as much as he likes; Meissonier is rich; if Delacroix had only had a 
mercantile spirit, he would have left millions. But we, when after twenty 
years of success we contrive to carn some twenty thousand francs a year, 
have our marshal's bidfon, and the small newspapers say that we are a 


scandal. We have the grea‘est difficulty in the world in educating cur 
children. We can only leave uebts behind us.” 
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I could give some curious details on this subject. ‘Some writers 
have made great fortunes in our time: Victor Hugo ‘is very rich, La- 
gained enormous sums ‘of money, so did Alexandre Dumas. 
The is, however, as a rule, the only 
literature. While such men as Sardou, Meilhac, and Halévy are making 
large fortunes, Taine, who is a very hard worker, and who lives with the 
closest economy, has only sueceeded in making what must be called a very 
small fortune. About is not rich, as he only writes novels, and all his at- 
tempts on the stage have been failures. So were the attempts of Théophile 
Gautier, with the exception of the libretto of a ballet, which got him proba- 
bly more money than all his other poems put together. He tried often to 
write for the stage, but there was a lack of the dramatic element in his 
genius which he could never overcome. He was essentially a descriptive 
poet, even in prose. Feydeau tells us that he asked the French Government’s 
permission to join the expedition to China, as a reporter. He would probably 
have given us the most accurate and highly-colored description of Asia. A 
book of his would have done more honor to the expedition than the pillage 
of the Summer Palace. His request, however, was refused. “ Well,” said 
Gautier, “ they will only have the reports of the staff. Men are idiots!” 
It would have been a great hardship for the lazy and dreaming “ Théo” 
to embark for China with an army ; but his curiosity was excited ; the civili- 
zation and religious of Asia had elways fascinated his spirit; the generals 
aud marshals to whom he made his first overtares never understood a word 
of what he said, and so we have been deprived of what would probably have 
been bis most original work. His bad luck seems never to have abandoned 
him in the latter part of his life; for he could hardly have had a worse 
biographer than Feydeau. Not that the latter was wanting in talent, but 
he was the most inaccurate of men, and completely unfit for a work which 
requires exactness and fidelity. 
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Correspondence. 
THOSE MYTHICAL BLUE LAWS. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Rey. Isaac Taylor, “ Vicar of Holy Trinity, Twickenham,” Eng- 
land, in the last edition of ‘Words and Places’ (Macmillan & Co., 1°73), 
modifies, but does not retract, a misstatement he had made in three preceding 
editions, and which he had twice repeated after being informed of its untruth. 
Writing (p. 11) of “ Puritan names” in New England, he mentions 
“« Salem, intended to be the earthly realization of the New Jerusalem,” and 
adds : 

“Tf the ‘Blue Laws’ of the neighboring town of Newhaven, given by 
Hutchinson, are authentic, they afford a curious picture of life in this Pur- 
tan Utopia. They enact, under severe penalties : 

“éThat no ove shall be a freeman unless he be converted. 

***That no ove shall run on the Sabbath, or walk in his garden. 

«That no one shall make mince-pies, or play avy instrument, except 


the trumpet, drum, and Jews’-harp. 

“<That no food or lodging shall be given to any Quaker or heretic.’ ” 
In his second edition (1365, p. 14), Mr. Taylor put it this way : 

“From the laws of the neighboring town of Newhaven, as given by 
Hutchinson, we may gather,” ete. 

In a foot-note in that edition he cited as authorities ‘ Caswall, ‘The 
American Church and the American Union,’ p. 35; Lucas, ‘ Secularia,’ pp. 
219, 227,” adding : 


wnt, 


“Since the first edition of ‘ Words and Places’ was published, I have 
received a letter from an American correspondent. in which he informs me 
that these so-called ‘Blue Laws’ are a forgery. My correspondent assigns 
no reasons, but I sincerely hope his statement is correct.” 

Of the two authors cited, Lucas, in a harmless volume of essays printed 
in 1862, entitled ‘Secularia, or Surveys on the Main-Stream of History,’ after 
stating that, in New England, “‘the keeping of Christmas-day was punished 
by fines, and mince-pies are said to have been proscribed in Connecticut,” 
honestly adds ia a foot-note that “this and similar statements are prin- 
cipally traditional. In addition to mince-pies, i¢ is said that these laws 
proscribed all musical instruments except the drum, trumpet, and Jews’- 
harp,” etc. Mr. Taylor’s sole authority in fact is the little volume on ‘ ‘The 
American Church and the Americaa Union,’ published in 1861, by the Rev. 
Henry Caswall (D.D. by the grace of Trinity College, Hartford), in which 
“some of the most remarkable of the Blue Laws” of New Haven are intro- 
duced, ‘as given by Hutchinson,” including those which Mr. Taylor has 
copied, quotation-marks and all. Dr. Caswall is perhaps as good authority 
for American history as was the Rey. Isaac Fidler or Captain Basil Hall. 
But in the new edition of ‘Words and Places’ Mr. Taylor omits his refer- 
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ence to authorities, and thereby himself assumes responsibility for a state- 
ment which is in every particular untrue. 

American readers of average intelligence should know that these so-called 
“ Blue Laws” were an invention of the Rev. Samuel Peters, of the Church 
of England, a Counecticut Tory, who was driven from the State at the begin- 
ning of the War of Revolution, and who revenged himself by publishing in 
Loudon, in 1781, a fabulous ‘ General History of Connecticut.’ Hutchinson, 
the historian of Massachusetts, does not give one of these pretended laws, nor 
does he intimate that any such were enacted in “the neighboring town of 
Newhaven” or elsewhere. His history is not so scarce a book that the 
author of ‘Words and Places’ need have cited it at second-hand. And 
when informed that he had been giving currency to a forgery, a writer who 
cared to preserve a reputation for either truthfulness or accuracy might be 
expected to re-examine his authorities instead of contenting himself, while 
reiterating the untruth, with venting a pions hope that his correspondent’s 
statement was correct. * J. &. T. 

Hanrtrorp, April 25. 
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APPLETON & CO. announce ‘ Health and Education,’ a new work by 
* Canon Kingsley.——Harper & Bros. publish immediately ‘ Northern 
California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands,’ by Charles Nordhoff.-— 
Blake’s ‘ Riidinger Atlas of the Osseous Anatomy of the Ear,’ with photo- 
graphic plates, will shortly be issued by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 
Macmillan & Co. have in preparation an edition of White’s ‘Selborne’ simi- 
lar to that of ‘ Holland House,’ with notes and copious illustrations. Mr. 
Daniel S. Durrie, the energetic librarian of the State Historical Society, Wis- 
consin, solicits subscriptions to cover the cost of ‘A History of Madison, the 
Capital of Wisconsin, includivg the Four-Lake Country,’ to the close of the 
year 1873. Mr. Durrie has been engaged upon this work during the past 
two years, with the best opportunities for making it thorough, accurate, and 
interesting, and we hope he will receive the necessary support in publishing 
it. Subscriptions are fixed at $2 50 and $3 50; in the latter case, photogra- 
phic illustrations will be secured.——Mr. David A. Wells has been elected 
foreign associate of the French Institute in place of the late John Stuart Mill. 
No. 47 of the Journal of the Berlin Geographical Society (New York: L. 
W. Schmidt) contains a valuable article by Dr. Koner, on the part played by 
Germans in the exploration of Africa. How honorable a part it has been is 
clearly shown in the same number on a really beautiful map of Africa by 
Richard Kiepert, in which the explorations of the present century are indi- 
cated by appropriate coloring according to the nationality of the travellers. 
The immense field opened up by Livingstone is also strikingly revealed. A 
smaller map shows in detail the west coast from the mouth of the Congo to 
Gaboon, the base of the German expedition now seeking to penetrate the 
unknown region lying under the equator which is also the aim of the Cam 
eron expedition coming from the scene of Dr. Livingstone’s latest dis- 
coveries. Part 19 of Stieler’s ‘ Hand-Atlas’ has maps of the Prussian pro- 
vinces of Preussen and Posen, Saxony and the adjacent portions of Central 
Germany, and North Amcrica.—It is stated that Dr. Wm. A. Hammond 
intends to revive his quarterly Psychological Journal.——The general meet- 
ing of the American Social Science Association will be held in this city dur- 
iug the present mouth from the 19th to the 23d inst. Papers will be read on 
International Law (Dr. Woolsey); the New Pennsylvania Constitution (ex- 
Senator Buckalew); Taxation (David A. Wells); the Future of Parties 
(Gamaliel Bradford); the Relations Sof Californiatwith the other United 
States (President Gilman); Public Libraries (W. W. Greenough); the 
Farmers’ Movement (Willard C. Flagg) ; and on other topics of more or less 
general interest. 











—A correspondent writes us, apropos of our recent account of Queen 
Anne's Indian chapels: ‘‘ Perhaps it will be of interest to you to learn that 
there is now standing on the Mohawk River, about 38 miles west of Albany, 
an old stone building called Queen Anne’s Chapel, which, according to tra- 
dition, was built before the Revolution.” Our correspondent must, we 
imagine, refer to Queen Anne’s Mohawk chapel at Fort Hunter (Florida, 
Montgomery County’. In October, 1711. the Governor of New York con- 
tracted for building two forts—one “in the Moehoques country,” the other 
“at Onnondage”—each to have “a chaple in the midle of the ffort, of 
twenty-four foot square,” ete. The Mohawk fort was built, and the chapel 
was known as “‘ Queen Anne’s Chapel.” About 1822, the old chapel at Fort 
Hunter was demolished to make room for the Erie Canal, which crosses the 
site; and if there is now a “ Queen Anne’s Chapel ” in that neighborhood, as 
our correspondent writes, it must be a comparatively modern erection, or have 
borrowed a name which does not belong to it. The Ovondaga chapel was 
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not built till many years afterwards; in fact, ‘Queen Anne’s Onondaga 
Chapel” was nerer built. In 1727, Gov. Bumet wrote to the Lords of 
Trade: “My Lord Bellomont formerly intended to build a Fort by King 
William’s order near this place [Oswego], and it went so far that even plate 
and furniture for a chapple there were sent over from England; but the de- 
sign was laid by upon his death, and has never been resumed since until 
now.”’ Goy. Burnet bad sent up workmen “to build a stone house of 
strength” at Oswego, but says no more of the chapel. 


—The story of the Insectivorous Plants which we lately published ap- 
pears to have excited no little attention. The World has followed it up with 
a capital account of the man-eating tree of Madagascar, Crinoida Dajeeana, 
just discovered by Karl Leche, and most ingeniously and elaborately de- 
scribed. Perhaps the best poiut in it is its taking-off of Sir William Thom- 
son’s famous suggestion, viz., that the germs of life not only may have been, 
but still may be, brought to this earth from some other part of space, by 
means of aervlites, meteoric dust, or some such kindred agency. The story 
of the visit to the sandy and desolate region where alone the entirely anoma- 
lous Dionza is to be found, in the expectation or hope of finding evidences 
of a meteoric shower or a fallen aerolite, is very well told. We have already 
received some contributions of another sort to our knowledge. Dr. Melli- 
champ of South Carolina, who lives in a region abounding with Sarracenia 
variolaris—the most successful of fly-catchers—and not far from the dis- 
trict in which Dr. Macbride made his observations half a century ago, has 
taken up the investigation. He finds reason to conclude that the sweet se- 
cretion within the rim of the pitcher acts simply as a lure, and is vot intoxi- 
cating or anesthetic, but that the liquid at the bottom, into which the insect 
falls, isso! Moreover, he has digcovered a narrow trail of sweet secretion 
stretching from the rim down the outside of the tubular pitcher nearly to 
the ground—a “ honeyed pathway leading directly up to the cup, up which 
ants, and occasionally even flies and other insects, travel to their doom.” 

—The Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of Health, which al- 
ways contains some valuable information, has this year, among others, two 
papers worth reading, one on ‘The Health of the Farmers of Massachu- 
setts,’ by J. ’. A. Adams of Pittsfield, and one on ‘ School Hygiene,’ by Dr. 
Frederick Winsor of Winchester. The farmer has become lately sc important 
in polities that any impartial enquiry into his condition ought to be of some 
social value ; and as the results published by the Board of Health have been 
got through correspondence with physicians in all parts of the State, they 
are more likely to be reliable than if based on the observations of a single 
writer. As to nativity, it seems (as might have been expected) that the 
Massachusetts farmer is thoroughly American, the proportion born here 
being (census of 1870) 92°5 per cent. Most people, however, who have not 
already made themselves familiar with the subject will be surprised at the 
statement made by Dr. Winsor, which he gives as the result of calculations 
based on the census of 1370, that the “ value of farm productsis greater, both 
per farm and per acre, in Massachusetts ” than in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, or Minnesota. This strauge state of facts is ex- 
plained by the proximity of the Massachusetts farms, by means of the net- 
work of railroads covering the State, to market. As to longevity, the 
Massachusetts Registration Report shows the average age of cultivators of the 
earth to be 65°13 years, “being 14:19 years more than the average of all 
occapations, and 12°51 more than the next highest class—namely, active 
mechanics abroad.” To turn to the auswers of correspondents, we 
find that 46 replies have been made by physicians all over the 
State to No. 4: “What causes tend to injure the health of farmers 
aud their families?’ and of these replies 26 say “overwork”; 13, * ex- 
posure”; 22, “improper dict”; and 10, *‘ sanitary detects” (drains, ete.); 
7, “want of ventilation”; 6, “overwork among women”; 3 “ Irregu- 
larity of work” ; 3, “ignorance of hygienic laws”; 3, “anxiety”; 3, “ in- 
door life of women”; 5, “want of recreation”: 2, “ neglect of bathing” ; 2, 
“ damp cellars ”—all answers which might be summed up in ove general criti- 
cism, which general observation would lead most lookers-on at Massachusetts 
farming life to make—* not knowing how to live.” With regard to farmers’ 
wives and children, the answers to the eighth question show that they are not 
so well off as the farmers themselves, Those who know the virtues of the 
mild-cyed, melancholy, dyspeptic New England women on farms will not be 
very much astonished at finding from this paper that the explanstion of a 
great deal of their ill-health comes from sheer overwork, especially at times 
when overwork is apt to bring serious consequences. In general, the report 
finds the farmer his own worst enemy, and that it is not his poverty or the 
difficulty of getting land or good food or fuel, not so much a tendency to sac- 
rifice health and comfort to getting on in the world, having pianos in bis 
house, taking magazines, and obtaining ‘“‘ culture” that stands in his way, 
but chiefly carelessness and ignorance of the cleinentary facts with regard 
to health. 
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—The paper on “School Hygiene ” 
question of coeducation. 


is of importance as bearing ou the 
The Board, however, we must say in advance, 
must not be supposed to be prejudiced against the edueation of women, for 
this same paper on *‘ School Hygiene” speaks of the introduetion ef women 
On 
the question of the education ef young girls in school with boys, emulating 
each other in the same curriculum, the paper is very explicit. Questions 
1 and 2 on this subject are: “Is one sex more liable than the other to 
suffer in health from attendance on school?” * Does the advent of puberty 
increase this liability?” Replies have beeu received from 160 persons, of 
whom 115 are put down as physicians; 19 as “ physicians and members of 
school committees ” ; 14 as ‘‘ teachers of experience” ; and 6 as “* superintend- 
ents of schools.” Of these, 109 say that “females are more liable than 
males,” and one says “ males are more liable than females”; while question 
No. 2 is answered in the affirmative by 112, and in the negative by 12. The 
general conclusions are stated as follows: 


on school committees as a needed reform, which must be carried ont. 


“It is the opinion of more than seren-tenths of the correspondents that 
girls are more liable than boys to be injured in health in our schools, and of 
eighty-seven one-hundredths that this Hiability increases with the advent of 
puberty, and, to support this opinion, detailed testimony might be quoted 
from all quarters, both from sources already aceessible to the publie and 
from manuscripts. But it is unnecessary. ‘This greater liability in the 
female is an established fact. and our State and local school-boards should at 
once take steps to modify our system of education in accordance with the 
fact, however great may be the change required. Up to the thirteenth 
year, identical coeducation is hygienically sate, with the provise that we 
make a wost cautious use of emulation in all its forms, since at ne ave is it 
as safe for girls as for boys. After the thirteenth year, girls should net be 
tasked or disciplined just as boys are. For them, such flexibility should be 
introduced into the school régime as shall fully recognize the feminine taw 
of periodicity, for want of which recognition our high and normal schools 
and the first classes of our grammar schools are injuring many and endanger- 
ing all their female scholars. Were it not that so small a propertion of our 
school children enter (in Boston, in 1870, 3} per cent.) and so much smaller 
a proportion (scarcely one per cent. in Boston) persevere in the high-sehoo! 
course, we should stand aghast at the extent of this mischief. As it is, it 
falls mainly on those whose school education is carried furthest, to whom 
we have been accustomed to point as the pride and flower of our common 
schools. And the numbers of this class are increasing in a proportion much 
greater than the general increase of school attendance. In 1872, the increase 
of our school attendance was 2,941, while the increase of scholars oyer fif- 
teen years old was 1,238, more than jfour-tenids of the whole increase. 
Seven-eighths of our teachers suffer from it, but would suffer far less if they 
had uot been under the same system during the formatire period of life. 
That school system which is in harmony with hygiene will recognize not 
only the law of periodicity, but the fact that throughout the whole time be- 
tween the thirteenth and the nineteenth vear the female cannot, with im- 
punity, bear the same mental strain as the male.” 


—The library of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, at Thirlstane House, Chel- 
tenham, England, which is said to have cost the learned baronet about a 
million dollars, aud which is nearly as well known as any of the great public 
libraries of Europe, will continue accessible to the public. It has been set- 
tled on Mrs. Katherine 8S. Fenwick, the youngest daughter of the late baro- 
net, and on her sons after her. A new catalogue is now in preparation. The 
sum left for its maintenauce being inadequate for that purpose, the trustees 
have determined to make a charge for a copy of any manuscript for which 
application may be made. 

—Mr. H. R. Haweis, writing in the April Contemporary, tells the story 
of the last days of Mr. Emanuel Deutsch, the gentleman whose Quarterly 
Review article on the Talmud made so much noise six or seven years ago. In 
virtue of the maxim, ‘*‘ Ex pede Herculem,” it raised its previously unknown 
author to the rank of a master amon:; the learned in Semitic literature, and 
also it made him known among #thers than scholars, Iv brief, it was a 
most remarkable contribution to che Christological literature of which our 
time is so prolific. Mueh against his will, Mr. Deutsch became tbe lion of a 
Lovdon season; a public dinner was given bim in Edinburgh; he was in- 
vited to deliver lectures in the United States; the Viceroy ot Egypt sent 
him an official invitation to be present at the opening of the Suez Canal ; 
“one of our royal princesses,” says Mr. Haweis, ‘‘ considered hersell furtu- 
nate in securing the first manuscript page of the Talmud article. 

Savans arrived to see him at the institution where he was a mere subordi- 
nate; letters of gratitude and eulogy reached him from all parts of the 
civilized world from those who were themselves masters in his own depart- 
ment of learning ; his article was published in an ¢dition de luxe by the Aca- 
démie des Bibltiophiles, and it was translated into French, Italian, Dutch, 
Russian, Danish, Swedish, and even Icelandic.” This enumeration of the 
honors givelt to Mr. Deuisch is made by Mr. Haweis with atwofold purpose. 
Partly he makes it out of his natural desire to pay tribute to merit and to 
glery in the praises of his friend. But partly he makes it to exhibit a state 
of feeling and a course of action indulged in by the authorities of the British 
Museum of which no one can read without indignation, nor without a 
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hope that Mr. Haweis and the Contemporary Review overstate the case, 
and that an explanation from the other side may put a different face upon 
the No precisely definite accusation is made. The manner 
of the writer is semi-ironical. He does not say that envy and jealousy were 
aroused in the breasts of Mr. Deatsch’s superiors by the sudden fame of their 
subordinate, who had hitherto been regarded merely as a useful drudge, and 
that he was thenceforth, in every possible way, made the victim of malicious 
dislike. But if Mr. Haweis does not say this in so many words, what he does 
say can produce only that impression. One passage, immediately following 
that which records Mr. Deutsch’s public success, reads thus: “ It was discoy- 
ered for the first time that Mr. Deutsch was too valuable a public servant to 
be spared to the opening of the Suez Canal. The authorities began to have in 
Mr. Deutsch’s case a high sense of what was due to the public service, and 
their scrupulous integrity was summarily vindicated at his expense. In 
fact, no personal feeling was allowed to interfere with what they doubtless 
conceived to be their duty as administrators of a great public trust. They 
carried the principle so far that, when a document numerously signed, by the 
Dean of Westminster, Lord Strangford, Rawlinson, Lane, Layard, and 
others (every one of whom stood at the head of his own department in 
special learning), petitioning Parliament to appoint Mr. Deutsch keeper of 
Semitic antiquities at the British Museum, was handed to the authorities of 
that institution, to be through them presented in due form to the trustees, the 
document, being slightly inaccurate in its technical terms of address, was 
quietly shelved, and never presented at all. Mr. Deutsch was very slow to 
take in the bearing of all this. It took him a long time to reverse 
the whole tone and temper of his couduct towards those by whom he was 
daily surrounded ; and from having been the most open, generous, good-tem- 
pered, and amiable of men, to become at last the most reserved, cold, cau- 
tious, and suffering of the subordinates in the British Museum. But I am 
anticipating.” As we have said, it is to be hoped that in all this there is 
some mistake. But at the best Mr. Haweis has a melancholy tale to tell. It 
is of disewse brought on by overwork ; two or three years of excruciating 
pain; poverty; misunderstanding and misconstruction; the disappoint- 
ment of an unusually honorable ambition; and at last premature death 
in a strange land. Much is told of Mr. Deutsch’s character, which appears 
to have been in many respects most admirable and likable, in others 
strong rather than such as to conciliate the good-will of the ordinary ob- 
server. A momentary surprise is felt on finding that this Hebrew of the 
Hebrews was a student of Artemus Ward, and a joker whom no badness of 
a joke could turn from his purpose of making it. 


matter. 


—M. Francois Lenormant bas written two letters to the Academy (Nos. 
98 and 99), in relation to Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, in which he avows 
himself a believer “in the historical reality of the siege of Troy,” partly 
from the consistency of Grecian tradition, partly from the testimony of the 
Egyptian monuments, which prove “ the existence of Troy and of the Tro- 
jan kingdom.” Vicomte de Rougé, he says, was the first to recognize this 
fact, and “all Egyptologists now admit the interpretation given by De 
Rougé.” He goes on to point out that from the time of Rameses ITT. 
(about B.c. 1400), Tencrians are substituted for the primitive Dardanians, 
just as the primitive Achaans of Greece change into Danaans; and this 
would correspond precisely with the traditionary chronology, ‘the substi- 
tution of the dynasty of Danaus for the Pelasgic dynasty of Inachus and 
Phoroneus, three centuries before the Trojan war, and about one hundred 
and sixty-two years before the coming of Pelops.” At the same time, M. 
Lenormant, while admitting the high value of Schliemann’s discoveries and 
the historical charaeter of the Trojan war, does not believe that the two go 
together. The remains are too archaic. ‘It is to me impossible to admit 
that in the twelfth or eleventh century before the Christian era this power- 
ful people, or even any people of Asia Minor, could still have been in the 
really barbarous state disclosed by the remains discovered by Dr. Schlie- 
mann.” This view appears confirmed by several facts—the freedom of the 
copper from tin alloy, the want of any trace of influence of the arts of 
Egypt and Assyria, and the close resemblance to the objects discovered in 
other Mediterranean countries. For his historical data, M. Lenormant re- 
fers to Chabas’s “ Etudes sur I’ Antiquité historique” ; no doubt his own book, 
just published, ‘Les premiéres Civilisations,” contains his conclusions in 
full. 


—Those who have cccasion to use dictionaries of two languages (inter- 
national dictionaries, as they may be called), and who can appreciate a good 
, will thank us for calling their attention to Dr. Charles Sachs’s ‘ Diction- 
This large yolume is, 6n the whole, the com- 
pletest dictionary of the kind we have ever seen. The aim of the author 
has been to include every word that could be found in the French language, 
with an ingenious indication of whether it is rare, expressed by a small 
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naire Frangais et Allemand.’ 
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comet; scientific, expressed by an open volume; slang, expressed by a gal- 
lows ; antiquated, new, or incorrect, expressed by a cross, an asterisk, and 
three small crosses respectively ; and with crossed swords for military words, 
a coin for commercial phrases and words, etc. This easily remembered sys- 
tem of classification cannot fail to be of service. The etymology of every 
word is giveu, and, with much painstaking, the pronunciation. Then follow 
the German equivalents, with explanations when needed, with the various 
ways in which the word is used distinguished by the signs we have men- 
The gender of the German nouns is also given. It would take too 
much space to try to show how words with many meanings are given. Per- 
haps an accurate notion can be formed from the following example : “‘ Balasse 
(bi-li’ss), s.f. 1. Spreu-, Bett-sack, m. :—d’avoine, Haferspreu. 2. Kiihl- 
wasser-krug, m. aus pordsen Thou, um das Wasser immer kihl zu erhalten, 
aus Ober-Aegypten (vgl. alcarazzas).” The completeness of the vocabu- 
lary leaves nothing to be desired. A further merit is the insertion of proper 
names, with a descriptive word indicating, if a man, for what he is famous, 
and the date of his birth, or birth and death. With all this fulness, so inge- 
nious is the system, and so small, though clear, the type, that the volume, if 
large, is by no means cumbersome. The pages number between sixteen and 
seventeen hundred; but the paper is thin, and the book could be in daiiy 
use without inconvenience. The German-French part is yet to be completed. 
When finished, it will completely supersede all its rivals. We hope a simi- 
lar dictionary of English and German may soon appear. 


MOTLEY’S LIFE OF BARNEVELD.* 
II. 

1 Ee career of Barneveld is at once a tragedy and an enigma. Sinee even 

educated men have, at the present day, all but forgotten the very name 
of the great Dutch statesman, it is werth while making use of the informa- 
tion supplied by Mr. Motley to describe shortly the tragedy which closed 
Barneveld’s life, and to point out the problem suggested by the circumstances 
of his end. 

John of Barneveld, Advocate and Seal-Keeper of the Province of Holland, 
occupied a place in the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven 
teenth century similar to that which bas been filled in the nineteenth by Ca- 
vourin Italy or Bismarck inGermany. He, like them, stood pre-eminent among 
contemporary statesmen. He, like them, by poticy and diplomacy ensured 
the independence of his country. When young, he had taken part in the 
great struggle against Spain. On the death of William the Silent he rose, 
by the mere force of genius, to be the leading statesman of his country. He 
supported the spirit of the land during the fearful crisis which followed the 
assassination of their hero. He held up the national spirit. He directed by 
his counsel the youthful steps of Maurice of Nassau. He became something 
very like the prime-minister of the country, and by his skilful diplomacy 
guided it through all the perils of a most perilous period, until at last, aided 
by the military genius of Maurice, he compelled Spain, by agreeing to the 
twelve years’ truce, to acknowledge the independence of Holland. In 1609, 
at which date Mr. Motley takes up in his last work the history of the Neth 
erlands and the life of Barneveld, the Dutch Republic stood in as high a posi 
tion as any then existing state. Though now a country small among the 
powers of Europe, the Seven Provinces then commanded an army which, in 
numbers, training, and equipment, surpassed the forces at the disposal of any 
other state, and this army was under the command of the most famous gene- 
ral of the age. In spite of the sacrifices entailed by a long war, the com- 
merce and resources of the Netherlands excited the euvy and ad- 
miration of Europe. Of this country, then in the height of power 
and reputation, Barneveld was to foreign nations the honored 
representative. His statesmanship had effected much more than merely to 
place the Seven Provinces in a situation of independence. It had made 
them the chief among the Protestant powers, and thus bad placed them at 
the head of one of the two great parties which divided Europe. The 
last triumph of Barneveld’s skill was, by infinite labor and sagacity, to cement 
a firm and equal alliance between the Republic and Henry the Fourth. A 
student may be astonished at the prominence given by Mr. Motley to de- 
scriptions of the state and ceremony with which the representatives of the 
Republic were received in London and at Paris. The details may be 
wearisome, but they are, it must be confessed, of importance. Elaborate 
displays of courtly etiquette were the mode in which, in the seventé@nth 
century, one sovereign expressed his respect for another; and nothing is a 
greater proof of the power of the Dutch than the dignified reception given 
by James and Henry alike to their ambassadors. The French alliance was 
Barneveld’s great diplomatic work, and on the 13th of May, 1610, this 


* ‘The Life and Death of John of Barneveld. Advocate of Holland, etc. By John 
Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., LL.D.’ Two vole. John Murray, Albemarle Street, Lon- 
don; New York: Harper & Bros. 1874 
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achievement of statesmanlike skill appeared destined to produce gigantic 
effects. France and the Republic together were about to enter on a vast 
campaign for the destruction of Spanish influence. Whether, if all had gone 
well, the project of Henry and Barneveld could have been carried out is 
doubtful. The facts told by Mr. Motley inspire a suspicion that even at the 
last moment the king might have broken faith with his ally. In any case, 
Mr. Motley varies 
But the following seutence, we pre- 
sume, is something more than a piece of rhetoric, and expresses his 
deliberate verdict on Henry’s plans for a rearrangement of the balance of 
power. “ Nothing could be more humane, more majestic, more elaborate, 
more utterly preposterous ; and all this gigantic fabric had passed away in 
an instant, at one stroke of a broken table-knife sharpened on a carriage- 
wheel.” Whether the mode in which Ravaillae sharpened his weapon adds 
anything to the wonder of the not very extraordinary fact that Henry’s 
plans were overthrown by his assassination, we do not undertake to pro_ 
nounece. Itis at least certain that the tragedy of the 14th of May, 1610, 
struck to the ground the whole policy which Barneveld had elaborated. His 
fortune avd his statesmanlike reputation were, to a considerable extent, 
bound up with the fate of Henry. The Dutch diplomatist had reached the 
highest point of his fame when he concluded the great French alliance. 
He was in no sense responsible for its failure; but one canyot doubt that 
from the date of the death of Henry, Barneveld’s power began to decline. 
If Napoleon LI. had perished by assassination immediately after declaring 
war on Austria, Cavour would certainly have fallen from power. Barneveld, 
in a similar situation, did not fall from power, but he must necessarily have 
suffered from the failure of his vast designe. 

From about this period the Advocate’s calamities began. His sympathy 
with Arminian opinions brought him into collision with by far the strongest 
and most influential party amongst Dutch Protestants. His dread that 
Maurice might attempt to make himself sovereign placed him in opposition 
to the Stadtholder. His strong view of state-rights brought him into conflict 
with the States-Genera!, as the representative of national sovereignty. The 
more you study his life, the more clearly you perceive that as regards inter- 
nal policy Barneveld looked upon himself as a citizen of the Proviuce of Hol- 
land and not as a.servant of the United Netherlands. His theory of state- 
rights, sound or not, was manifestly the ruling principle of the acts which at 
last led to bis death. He offered the most strenuous opposition to the gene- 
ral demand for a national synod. He hated such a synod, partly because he 
foresaw that it would promote the power of Calvinistic bigotry, partly, and 
itmay be suspected mainly, because he felt, and felt truly, that a body which 
represented the ecclesiastical organization of the whole nation would, direct- 
ly or indirectly, override the independence of the separate provinces. For 
the details of the contest between Barneveld, representing the States of Hol- 
land, and Maurice as the representative of the States-General, we must refer 
our readers to Mr. Motley. ; 

Barneveld relied on the legal rights of each province. Maurice was 
supported by the army, by popular seutiment, by an enthusiastic religious 


the feasibility of his schemes remains open to question. 
in his judgment of Henry’s policy. 





party, and by the possibly unconstitutional but impressive claim 
of the States-General to be the ultimate sovereign of the country. The 


end of such a contest could not be doubtful, and it is difficult to understand 
how a man of Barneveld’s sagacity could engage in a conflict in which defeat 
was certain. Maurice, partly by force, partly by appeals to popular sym- 
pathy, without shedding a drop of blood, revolutionized the governing bodies 
throughout the country, arrested Barneveld and Barneveld’s associates, ob- 
tained a majority even in the States of Holland, caused the national synod 
to be convoked, and completely triumphed over all opposition. 

If the contest had ended here, there would have been comparatively little 
for true patriots to regret. There is some difficulty in feeling much enthu- 
siasm for the intense but narrow form of patriotism which will not sacritice 
a little of the rights of a province to promote the union of the nation; but 
unfortunately tie arrest of Barneveld was not merely a means to secure the 
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success of a coup @état, but also the commencement of as cruel an act of 


injustice as the world has ever witnessed. The great who 
had for years directed the policy of his country was put upon his 
trial before an irregularly constituted court, was tried in a manner 
unlike that adopted by any other body which professed to call itself a tri- 
bunal of justice, and was condemned to death, and executed, without being 
proved guilty of a single crime known to the laws of his country. 
cumstanees added to the horror of his position. He was rendered hateful to 
the people whom he had lived to serve, because the slander had got 
accredited that Barneveld, whose life had been a long contest with Spain, 
had sold his country to the Spaniard. He could further obtain no merey 
from the prince on whose gratitude be had a strong claim. Maurice might 
have saved bim and be would not, or would only grant pardon on an 


li- 


Two ¢ 








acknowledgment of guilt at any rate by the Advocate’s family, which would 
have substituted disgrace for death. What makes the tragedy the more 
complete is that, with what appears almost incredible baseness, most of tho 
who had been raised to fortune by the fallen statesman fell away from him 
in the hour of disaster. Even the States of Holl 


and, for whose rights he had 


struggled, had not the vigor to stand by their leader. But a short time 
after Barneveld’s fall the States (after, however, being reorganized) passed a 
solemn vote of thanks to Prince Maurice for all he had done. A malignant 


fate pursued the statesman after his death. His sons became inv« ’ 
disgraceful conspiracy—the one perished on the scaffold, the other died in th 
service of Spain. Nor has the respect of posterity been allowed to him as a 
compensation for the injustice of contemporaries. The details of his trial have, 
if we understand Mr. Motley rightly, been in great measure unknown 
their publication by our American historian. 


til] 
An ancient Greek might have 
found in the tragedy of Barneveld as strong an example as history affords of 
the influence of malignant Nemesis over the affairs of men. 

The tragedy is certain, but the events of Barneveld’s death leave beh 
them a difficult problem. 


ind 
Was he an absolutely innecent victim ef party 
inalignity, or was he a statesman who, in the opinion of his opponents, fa 


staked his life on the suecess of his schemes, and lost it as the 
penalty of failure? The enigma presents more ditliculty than Mr 
Motley seems willing to acknowledge. Suppose the tirst \ 
tive to be true. What in this case is to be said of the char 
acter of Prince Maurice? To say that he was jealous, that he wa 


stern, that he disliked the Advocate, that he desired to be sovi 
the Provinees, is only to impute to him faults of which 
capable. But if he knew and believed that Barneveld was innocent ef e 
crime, then the conduct of the Prince becomes as atrocious 


’ 
ll states 


as any r 
ever laid to the charge of any of the monsters of history. Maurice on this 
supposition took part in the cold-blooded murder of a patriot who net only 


deserved well of his country, but also had special claims on the gratitud 
of the House of Nassau. The rough soldier turns out to be not only ; 
but a hypocrite, for he affected grief over the calamities of th 
he was basely sending to the scaffold. * Maurice heard the message with 
tears in bis eyes, assuring Waleus that he felt deeply for the Advocate’s mis- 
fortunes. He had always had much affection for him, he said, and had often 
warned him against his mistaken courses. Two things, however, had a} 
ways excited his indignation: one was, that Barneveld h: 


ri 


100 wa) 
* han wer 


ud aceused him 
aspiring to sovereignty ; the other, that he had placed him in such da 
at Utrecht—yet he forgave him all. 


Ol 
ver 
As regarded his sons, so long as they 
behaved themselves well they might rely on bis faver.” This the lan- 
guage of a politician who knows that his rival is suflering the just penal 
rebellion. 


in 





But even the worst view of human nature does not iu 


belief that a murderer could thus insult his victim by feigned pity and hrpo- 
The 


further, to which Maurie 
sent this answer was a request from Barneveld himself that the Prince would 
look with favor upon his ehildren. 





critical messages of forgiveness. ** message,” 


fhis is not a request which a proud 
man of stoical firmness sends at the moment ef his death to the villain whose 
injustice sends him to the block. It is difficult to believe that in the 
of his enemies Barneveld died innocent of crime. 
difficult to assume the hypothesis of his 


eve Ss 
But it is almost equally 
guilt. As Mr. Motley points out, 
his very judges seemed to have found it hard to define the crime ef which 
he was convicted. After his death, the question was formally put before 
the members of the court: “ Did you confiscate Barneveld’s property br. 
cause the crime was lese-majesty ?” The reply was: ‘‘The erime was les: - 
majesty, although not so stated in the sentence, because we confiscated the 
property.” Barneveld’s last words at his death; the steadiness with which 
his family refused to ask for his pardon on the term: that they should admit 
his guilt; his last words to the people: 


“Do not believe I am a traitor to 
the country. 


1 have ever acted uprightly and loyally as a good patriot, and 
as such I shall die”; the extreme difficulty of eliciting any definite charges 
from the report of his trial, all show that Barneveld felt himself inuocent, and 
could not be 


proved guilty of the breach of any universally acknowledged 
law. 


Is it possible to reconcile his innocence with a conviction on the part of 


his judges that their sentence, if stern and not perhaps technically legal, was 


. : < ~— 
not in substa 





ce unjust ? Some words of Barnaveld’s suggest a possible sole- 
tion of the difficulties of the case: “1 have done nothing,” he said a few 
hours before his death, 


the land, and accordi: gz to my oath, honor, and conscience. 





These judges 


come in atime when other maxims prev in the state than those 





of my 
These 
maxims can surely have been nothing else than the principle that the States- 
General were sovereign over the Provinces of the confederaey. If this be 
so, Barneveld understood and accurately defined his position. He had held 


day 





They have no right, therefore, to sit in judgment upon me.” 


‘except in obedience to the laws and privileges of 
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through lite to the theory of state sovereignty. It was the ouly theory 
which could be consistently deduced from the existing laws and treaties. 
But gradually a generation had grown up who, in regard at least to matters 
of religion, had learnt to consider the government of each province as sub- 
Henee an inevitable confliet both of opinien 
To Barneveld the poliey of Maurice and his party seemed an 
invasion of the legal independence of the Province of Holland. To the 
Prince and his partisans Barneveld appeared guilty of treason against the 
Republic. That the crime was not defined would not, in the eyes of partisans 
excited by national and religious feeling, make it appear the less deserving 
of punishment. Moreover, both parties were, it must be admitted, prepared 
to use force in support of their opinions. Barneveld began the attack by 
the resolution known as the “ Sharp Remonstrance,” and by calling on the 
city magistrates to arm mercenaries. The forces on which he relied were no 
doubt ridiculously inadequate for his purpose; but still he, like his oppo- 
nents, was prepared to support his theory of the constitution by arms. In 
times like the present, such theoretical differences may be fought out without 
bloodshed or executions, and Maurice’s position was so strong that a man of 
more equitable and generous nature might have been content with depriving 
his adversary of power and have left him his life. To act strictly, however, 
aud even brutally is quite a different matter {rom joining in the perpetration 
of a judicial murder. Barneveld died inuocent because he had strictly 
obeyed the only authority to which, on his view, he owed allegiance ; but 
his cppovents held him in substance guilty of treason, just because he did 
not acknowledge the authority of the States-General. 


ordinate to the central power. 


and of action. 



























































Chapters on Animals. 
Brothers. 





By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. (Boston: Roberts 
1374.)—The animals about which Mr. Hamerton writes are the 
dog, the cat, the Lourse, the ox, the ass, the pig—both domestic and wild— 
the wolf, the kid, and more briefly the fox, the sheep, and the otter. He 
writes of them, in each instance, not from hearsay but from his own per- 
sonal knowledge, and as this is the personal knowledge not only of a man 
fond of animals but also of an artist who has made bis pets the subject of 
some artistic study, it will be seen that when Mr. Hamerton=began writing 
there was some likelihood of our getting a fresh book on a worn but fasci- 
nating subject. This we do get. The book is fresh, and it is highly enjora- 
ble, aud the persons to whom it will not give a pleasant afternoon’s reading 
are very fewin number. There is a little sentimentality here and there which 
the animals would not much care for if they could read the book—as for ex- 
ample in the chapter on the dog, who, good a creature as he is, nevertheless is 
certainly not all that Sir Edwin Landseer’s fancy painted him. Mr. Ha- 
merton believes that he is, and humanizes him a great deal, and indulges in 
some indisputable gush about him, substituting in place of a friendly re- 
spect aud liking for man’s natural mate something of a lover’s devotion. 
Ove would never gather from the account of the pet dog of Mr. Hamerton’s 
boyhood, whose skull he still preserves, that the dog, as known to the com- 
munity in general, is a somewhat ill-mannered auimal with numbers of re- 
gretiable qualities, and, on the whole, no better in the average than the 
average of his human companions. 

But if eur author is once in a while rather sentimental, he fairly makea 
up for it by giving us, over and above his bargain to tell ys what he knows 
@ out animals, some humor, not too difficult, which serves to carry the reader 
pleasantly through many of the pages. ‘Thus the pig (knowu to Mr. Hamer- 
tou’s rustic French neighbors a3 un habillé de soie, and therefore now always 
associated iu Mr. Hamerton’s mind with the novel entitled ‘In Silk Attire’) 
receives honorable meution for a trait for which credit is vot always given 
to him. ‘Every atom of him is good for food. His body is so valuable 
that it pays all his debts—all the long aczount that has gradua!ly been accu- 
mulatiug against him. Nay, there is even a considerable balance in his 

vor, aud he bequeaths to his murderers a legacy of silver and gold. The 
j lest and most gluttovous pig need never fear that the stain of insolvency 
wil! attach to his memory after death.” 















































































































































Again, Mr. Hamerton has a mildly 
whimsical theory in regard to the true use of asses: “ The ass appears to be 











incapable of auy delicate discipline [such as you can give to a good horse]. 
Hie may be strong, swift, courageous, entirely free from any serious vice; 











bat he is always in a greater or less degree unmanageable. 
really vicious that is another matter. 


When he is 








There is no end to his inventions, for 
he is quite as intelligent as the borse, and a thousand times more indifferent 
to man’s opinion or man's punishment. 














I have seen a donkey feign death 
» take in everybody but his master, who had too often 
been a spectator of that little comedy. . 











so pertectly as t 








It may be presumptuous 
to utter a noy.| doctrine which must necessarily imply that all our fore- 














fathers were mistaken; but it really does seem as if the whole human race 





had misunderstood the uses of the ass. 





His flesh was so compoundel by 
the chemistry of nature as to be perfect food for man; bat his brain was 
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contrived with such bumps of obstinacy and resistance that he is the most 
vexatious of all our servants. He ought to be permitted to enjoy in peace 
that purely contemplative existence for which his character is adapted, and 
then, before his fibre hardens by age, to be transferred as painlessly as possi- 
ble to the cook. Everything in his behavior points to this—his resistance to 
commands, his resignation to suffering, his love of quiet, his persistent ob- 
jection to industry of all kinds.” That some at least of our ancestors, or 
rather our foregoers, had become awake to the design and final cause of the 
ass appears to be proved by Mr. Hamerton’s warm praises of the saucisson 
de Lyon. 


Of the ass, Mr. Hamerton further says that as to the state of the roads 
he is a3 difficult to piease as a prettily booted lady. Splash himself he will 
not, if he can by any means help it, and extremely decisive measures are 
necessary if he is to be persuaded into trotting on muddy macadam. One 
mile in one hour and fifteen minutes was the precise average wet-weather rate 
of speed of a certain donkey purchased by Mr. Hamerton on a bright day, 
when he went like the wind. Wumidity in general, even apart from any 
considerations of mud, seems to bring out the worst side of the asinine 
character. All physical energy departs, but the Roman firmness of mind 
remains in even an exaggerated form, and vivacity and amiability are ex- 
changed for sullen sluggishness and a determination to perish by a cruel 
death rather than be made to see the necessity of undertaking any jour- 
ney, no matter bow brief. This suggests the notion that to be seen in his 
greatest happiness. glory, and usefulness the ass must be studied in his na- 
tive East and in other bright, hot lands—a suggestion which Mr. Hamerton 
is perhaps the first to make. For though others have stated the fact of the 
Eastern ass’s physical and moral superiority to the Western, we think we 
have never seeu pointed out the close connection between this superiority 
and the barometer. 


Of the cat our author is not especially fond, and we believe the truly 


enthusiastic dog-lover never is much taken with this exceedingly 
‘handsome and interesting beast. Let alone the dog’s courage, 


fidelity, honesty, his various capacities fur usefulness, and all the other 
qualities which make him worthy of esteem and admiration, it undoubtedly 
is his power of sympathy and his extremely respectful, not to say servile, 
expression of it which conciliates our affection. Our relations with the cat 
certainly have not the character of mutua!, reciprocal sympathy, though the 
eat frequently has the sympathy of its owner, avd aczepts it with compla- 
ceney. It might be expected, then, that the friends of the two avimals 
respectively would be of two considerably differing classes. Mr. Hamer- 
ton goes so far as to say that the cat “is so wanting in the nobl@r qualities 
as to fail in winning the serious sympathies of noble and generous-hearted 
men,’ which probably may be going too far, even if we emphasize the word 
“men” so as to exclude women from the disparagement. But though no 
great friend to the cats, to their graces and beauties, our author does them full 
justice. They have, he says, a peculiar finish of style in action far surpass- 
ing in certain qualities of manner the most perfectly trained action of 
horses or even of the gazelle and roe. In comparison with the feline tribe, 
all other animals are stiff. All other animals distinctly have bodies sup- 
ported by legs reminding one of the toy-maker’s conception of a quadru- 
ped—a cylinder on four sticks, with a head and neck at one end and a tail at 
the other. But the cat no more recalls this rude anatomy than does the ser- 
pent. Then his enormous and almost incredibly wild energy is, in his quiet 
habit, subdued with exquisite moderation, and this proportioning of the 
force to the need is a well-known evidence of culture, whether in literature, 
the fine arts, manners, or in physical exertion. This it is that gives to cats 
that air of refinement which constitutes one of their great charms. They 
are delicate. ‘ One day,” he says, “I watched a young cat playing with a 
daffodil. She sat on her hind-legs and patted the flower with her paws, 
first with one paw and then with the other, making the light yellow bell 
sway from side to side, yet not injuring a petal or a stamen. She took a 
delight apparently in the very delicacy of the exercise, whereas a dog or a 
horse has no enjoyment of delicacy in his own movements, but acts strong- 
ly when he is strong without considering whether the force used may not be 
in great part superfluous.” 

But we must close our notice of this entertaining, talkative tittle volume, 
and we Jo so with a story favering Mr. Hamerton’s cherished opinion that 
we wrong avimals by our Taine-like way of thinking too much about the 
genus and giving too little thought to the personality of each individual 
horse, cat. dog, or what not. It is a story of a cat named “ Puddles,” which 
so far despised feline tradition as to have overcome his aversion to going 
into the water. His owner was a Portsmouth fisherman, who thus discours- 
ed of him to Mr. Frank Buekland: “ He was the wonderfulest water-cat 
as ever came out of Portsmouth Harbor was Puddles. On cold nights he 
would sit in my lap when I was a-fishing and poke his head out every now 
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and then, or else I’d wrap him up in a sail and make him lay quiet. He'd | 
lay down on me when I was asleep, and if anybody come he'd swear a good one, | 
and have the face off on ’em if they went to touch me; and he'd never | 
touch a fish, not even a little teeny pout, if you did not give it him. I was 
obligated to take him out a-fishing, for else he would stand and yowl and 
marr till [ went back and catched him by the poll and shied him into the 
boat, and then he was quite happy. When it was fine he used to stick up 
at the bow of the boat and sit a-watching the dogs [dog-fish]. The dogs 
used to come alongside by thousands at a time, and when they was thick 
all about, he would dive in and fetch them out, jammed in his mouth as fast 
as may be, just as if they was a parcel of rats, and he did not tremble with 
the cold half as much as a Newfoundland dog; he was used to it. He 
looked terrible wild about the head when he came up out of the water.” 
‘** What cat’s averse to fish ?"° 
At the end of the volume are « few words on the painting of animals and 
the peculiar difficulties and the peculiar advantages of the animal-painter, 
which may interest some readers who care but little for the author’s main 
subject. 





Handbook of Statistice of the United States. Compiled by M. C. 
Spaulding. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—The title of this work is 
something of a misnomer. Of the 215 pages, less than 50 are devoted to 
statistics, the remainder being occupied by nominal lists of officials of the 
United States from 1789 to 1874, and by a “summary of events” for each 
Administration, the record for the Administrations of Johnson and Grant as 
suming the copiousness and catholicity of a newspaper review of the year. 
The statistical portion of the work is very badly done, and we deem it our 
duty to give a warning against the use of the figures in the tables of imports, 
exports, expenditures, and public debt which are to be found in connection 
with the several Administrations. 

Thus, the expenditures of Mr. Jobnson’s term are stated (p. 65) as follows: 
1866, $1,141,072,666 ; 1567, $1,093,079,655 ; 1268, $1,069,789,970 ; 1869, $584,- 
777,966. Now, it need not be premised that, when we find in a handbook of 
statistics the expenditures of a government, we can only understand by this 
the expenses of the government. Yet, the expenses of the United States under 
Mr. Johnson were less than one-half of what is given above. Mr. Spaulding 
has copied his figures from the tables of the Register of the Treasury; but 
surely, a person undertaking to compile a statistica] and political handbook 
of the United States should know that the Register is merely the book- 
keeper of the Treasury, and that his accounts are merely book-keeping ac- 
counts, where a balance and not information is the object in view. By the 
Register’s system (as appears on the face of the tables), if a loan is raised dur- 
ing any fiscal year, the proceeds of which are devoted to paying off another 
joan that has become due, or that bears an unnecessarily high rate of inte- 
rest, the proceeds of the new loan, as they come in, are charged to revenue, 
and then charged, as they are disbursed, to expenditures on account of the 
public debt, although, by the operation in the first instance, the Government 
and the people are neither richer nor poorer (except by the $ or 3 per cent. 
commission paid for the negotiation), while, in the second instance, the 
Government is actually better off through a reduction of the interest charge. 
This was what was done on au enormous scale durivg Mr. Johnson's Admin- 
istration, and hence the frightful totals of (apparent) expenditure, which Mr. 
Spaulding has copied with Chinese fidelity, though he omits the data which 
the Register’s tables afford for correcting the error and constructing an ac- 
count of veritable expenditure. 

Let us illustrate by taking the second year of Mr. Johnson. The “ ordi- 
nary expenditures,” for the army and navy, for Indians and pensions, for the 
civil list and for foreign iatercourse, were $202,947,537 42; interest paid on 
the public debt, $143,781,591 91; reduction of the principal of the debt, 
$91,226,664-09; total, $437,955,793 42, instead of $1,093,079,655. It might 
be thought that apy person at all familiar with our financial history would 
find it impossible to commit such a blunder as to state the expenditures of 
an Admivistration at $3,888,820,257, when the revenues from all sources, ex- 
clusive of loans and Treasury notes, aggregated but $1,825,248,460 86, and 
the debt was actually reduced during the period by $193,590,545 95. In the 
case of every Administration, the same method is employed by Mr. Spauld- 
ing for obtaining the expenditures of the Government, and at the close of the 
work the statements are brought together in a continuous series. Yet, 
midway between the two, occurs a disconuected and independent statement 
of the revenues and expenditures of the period 1860-72, taken apparently 
from one of Mr, Boutwell’s Jater reports, in which the figures of receipts 
and disbursements are given, differing by several thousands of millions of | 
dollars from those given before and after, without any explanation of the | 
discrepancy, and seemingly without the compiler being conscious that the 
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| figures, the mistaking of 1 for 2, 
| . . 
rical equivalents. 





discrepancy exists. 


SS 


Nor are the tables entitled to more credit for technical accuracy than for 
intelligent design. 
from error. 


So far as we have looked, we have not found a page free 
The errors appear to be due mainly to the transposition of 
and the indifferent use of 9 and 0 as nume- 
We have noted two errors of $90,000,000 each (in the 
expenditures of 1863 and the exports of 1260), one of $10,000,000 (in the 
exports of 1810), and one of $1,000,000 (in the debt of 1°01), besides scores 
of smaller errors, and that without any such scrutiny as assures us that nene 
of a more serious character may not have escaped observation. 

The narrative part of Mr. Spaulding’s work is entitled to little more of 
praise. System and proportion are wholly wantiug. Trivial incidents are 
formally noted, while historical events of the highest importance are either 
omitted, or distnissed with mention so brief and so little descriptive that no 
person not sufficiently familiar with American polities to dispense entirely 
with a handbook would derive any information whatever from the notice. 
The “ Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions” of 1798-99 are not referred 
to. The assembling of the Hartford Convention is made one of “ The Elevet 
Rebellions of the U. S.”. We are informed that on the Ist of March, Ls69 
Congress granted permission to use damaged cannon for a MePherson monn’ 
ment at Clyde, Ohio; but the tariffs of 1816 and 1824 are not mentioned, and 
in connection with the Tariff Act of 1323 we are told that the American 
System of Protection was then adopted. The election of Mr. Gartielde as 
Delegate to Congress from Washington Territory is duly noted, but net the 
election of Hale, Chase, or Sumner to the Senate, though it is unqrestionably 
true that the advent of these three Free-soil senators was a greater politic ay 
event than the election of many of our Presidents. Surely such sarmples may 
suflice. 

The only good portion of this work is the lists of officers in the various 
departments of Government from 1729 to the present time. 
generally correct, and are well printed. There are here no traces of that 
walignant intelligence which presides over the construction of the Almanazh 
de Gotha, and which delights to torture the names of English and American 
statesmen and office-holders, small and great alike, with almost inconceivable 
ingenuity. The only errors we note are those which assign an unnecessary ¢ 
to the name of Wm. Pinkney, thus seeming to counect bim with the distin- 
guished South Carolipa family, and give New York as the residence of 
Andrew Stevenson, 2d, Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
J. Q. Adams’s Administration (p. 21). Elsewhere, Mr. Stevenson's resi- 
dence is correctly stated. Even in this part of Mr. Spaulding’s work, 
which we are glad to be able to praise, the book-making is shocking. Thus, 
on pp. 193-4, we have a long list of offices with their respective salaries as 
they were on the 3d of March, 1873, before the “ Salary-Grab Bill,” and as 
they were on the 4th of March, 1873, after the “ Salary-Grab Bill.” _Immedi- 
ately succeeding, we have the same list of offices with their salaries as they 
were on the 4th of March, but witbout their salaries as they were on the 3d 
of March. Again, on pp. 206-7, we have a great number of officers mentioned 
by name who have already been reported in full on pp. 164-174. 
part of the work this meaningless repetition occurs. 
pactness is everything. 


These lists are 


At every 
In a handbook, com 
The 215 pages of Mr. Spaulding’s work could to ad- 
vantage be reduced one-fourth by striking out duplicated statements and 
merely frivolous entries; and still another fourth, speaking roundly, by 
leaving out the statistical tables, which are so far vitiated by want of com- 
prehension and care in construction as to be calculated to mislead rather 
than to instruct. 





Rambles. By Patricius Walker. (London: Longmans, Greene & Co. )— 
People whom the modern cultivation by newspaper and lecture, cramming 
and railway reading (or reading through reviews, which is nowadays, per- 
haps, the most common form of education), has not spoiled for books of that 
class of which eld Sir Isaac Walton gave us the type, will enjoy the ‘ Ram- 
bles’ of *‘ Patricius Walker.” It is a book in which the charms of the most 
charming of all rural scenery—that of England—are discussed with the 
quiet unsensational and appreciative temper of one who sees without dis- 
coloration and describes without exaggeration ; sces not as a painter but as 
a philosopher, and describes, not as a modern novelist, but as a poet, and 
impresses on all his meditation a strong, tenacious, and well-balanced person- 
ality. It is difficult for a book to be less sensational—impossible for it to 
be more exact or faithful to the aspect of nature; and those who know and 
love that extreme phase of her where art has done its utmost to subdue and 
chauge her, and even her wildest passages are made wild, not left so, will 
find the ‘ Rambles’ pleasant to take upin the moments when memory and that 
poetry of association which clings to storied and long-ago visited places, 
make temporary oblivion of the crudeness and weariness of our ordinary 
American life almost a necessity. 

No one who has not been in England will avpreciate fully the Waltonian 








fidelity and simplicity of the book iu those parts where it treats of simple 
out-door nature, but any one will see how free from all meretricious and the- 
atrical effect are such descriptions as those of the New Forest (made newly 
from cultivated lands, they say, in the time of the Conqueror), of Stonehenge, 
Canterbury, and many little passages of unstrained vision throughout the 
book. ‘Take, for instance, a passage from ‘* The New Forest”: 


‘Not far from the stalwart Knightwood Oak stands his famous elder 
brethren, named the Twelve Apostles, reckoned to be the oldest trees in the 
forest. Their situation is not impressive; they grow scattered about a space 
of flat open ground, cultivated as a farm; their heads are gone; they are 
shattered stumps though still alive; forlorn and decayed giants. The new 
crop of winter wheat springs green around one whose gnarly roots 
elutch the soil as with monstrous claws; the farmer’s cows scratch their 
sides against the rhiuoceros-like bark of another; this one is a hollow 
tower, that a pillar of ivy. The handsomest oak in the New Forest is 
one I have not yet seen, near its western boundary at Moyle’s Court. That 
which holds first place in my regard stands in the beautiful wood with a 
beautiful name—‘ Queen's Bower.’ . . . This oak though not hollow is 
evidently very aged. Its short bole, massive as the pillar of some rock 
temple, is tinted with delicate gray lichens and ‘guateeilienel with creeping 
lines of ivy. Tufts of polypody flourish in the ample space whence the 
heavy branches diverge all at once—an enviable reclining place, but not so 
easy to mount to as you ~~ think it. Profane not the lichened and ivied 
bark by such an attempt, but lie down on the sward under these wide- 
stretching, twisted boughs with the brook at your feet, and watch, if day and 
season allow, the trembling sunlight and cool, translucent shadows, the 
dancing parties of whirligig beetles, the troops of ‘ water-measurers,’ jerk- 
ing themselves on the grassy surface, the little fish coming and vanishing, 
the jewelly dragon-flies—some azure-bodied, some green—carting up and 
down the streamlet’s course—veritable flying dragons to the insects which 
they seize and devour, and one will sometimes even pounce on a passing 
butterfly, carry it to some twig, tear off its wings and gobble up its body iu 
a minute. These fair, ferocious creatures, blue or emerald, borne on wings 
of violet gauze or silver, netted with black, the French (is it satirical or 
moral?) name ‘demoiselles’; and our own poets have sometimes called them 
‘ damsel flies,’ ” 


In England, few localities are without their valuable personal associa- 
tions, and Mr. Walker is fully conversant with all the histories and biogra- 
phies of his haunts. Gilpin, Vicar of Boldre, George Herbert, Keats, Cob- 
bett, Herrick, Ebenezer Jones, Barnes, Chaucer, Erasmus, all find their ap- 
propriate shrines and genial and thoughtful commentary. The picture of 
George Herbert's life especially is painted in the tenderest lines and colors, 
with Izaak Walton touched in, to boot; and the pitiful little story of 
Sam Cowell, who, with his ‘ Rat-catcher’s Daughter,’ has hit more sluggish 
braius than some of the others ever did active ones, is not forgotten. 





The Annual Register : A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad 
for the year 1873. New Series. (London : Rivingtons.)—The cadre of this 
work remains unchanged from vear to year, and is briefly as follows: Part 
I.: Evglish History; Foreign History; Retrospect of Literature, Science, 
and Art. Part H.: Chronicle of Remarkable Occurrences; Obituary of 
Eminent Persons; Remarkable Trials. An appendix is filled with (English) 
public documents and state papers, finance accounts, promotions and ap- 
pointments, university degrees, ete. As “ English History” ocenpies 110 of 
the 257 pages devoted to the world’s history, it is not to be expected that 
much space can be allotted to the affairs of the United States. They are, in 
fact, compressed within ten pages, and we are sorry to say that the chapter 
shows no improvewent over that of last year, and gives evidence of having 
been composed by some one not conversant with the politics of this country. 
The year 1873, viewed with ajust perspective, would consist forthe United States 
of four leading events: the Crédit Mobilier investigation; the farmers’ move- 
ment; the panic ; the imbroglio with Cuba, caused by the capture of the Vir- 
ginius. Now, in the ‘ Register’ the farmers’ movement is not mentioned at all; 
there is noattempt toexplain the nature of the Crédit Mobilier scandal, and the 
mistake is made of saying that ‘‘ votes of censure and expulsion were passed 
both upon Ames and Brooks”; and the remaining topics are very indiffe- 
rently treated. Among events of the second order, the Modoc war occupies 
nearly three and a half pages, or one-third of the entire available space ; 
while the conduct of the United States Treasury and its effect on the 
national credit are passed over in silence. Secretary Boutwell’s doubtful 
dealings with the syndicates in placing the new loan ; the censure pronounced 
upon him for reissuing “the reserve” by the Senate Finance Committee ; 
his resignation and Mr. Richardson's succession ; the latter’s further issues of 
the reserve, and his silver resamption—this important if mortifying chapter in 
our financial history—were all lost on the compiler of the ‘Register.’ On 
pp. 97-99 there is a very confused account of the break-up of the Polaris ex- 
pedition, without a word as to its scientific achievements, or even so much 
aig a statement of its northern sailing limit. In the obituary for the year we 
find Agassi« included, but not Dr. John Torrey, nor Chief-Justice Chase. 

e point out these defeets (and more might be instanced) not in order to 
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detract from the really solid merits of this year-book, but to furnish the pub- 
lishers with a motive for seeking to improve it by committing the American 
portion of the ‘ Register’ to some one more capable and better informed than 
the present editor. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Authors.— Titles. Publishers.— Prices. 


Adams (J. Q.), Memoira, 1795-1848, Vol. I.............005. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Anerbach (B.), Waldfried........ Cher haidd ene een intention (Henry Holt & Co.) $2 00 
Adeler (M.), Out Me OTIS «.. hincccus Ssiccccsbassnes (To-day Pub. Co.) 2 50 
Alger (Rev. W. R.), Poetry of the Orient, FN I. (Roberts Bros.) 1 50 
Bowne (B. P. .: The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer........... (Nelson & Phillips) 
Bridge (Christiana), History of French Literature........(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Blackwood (Rev. W.), Complete Bible Encyclope dia, Parts 1- ee ere 
(John E. Potter & Co.) 0 50 
Carpenter (Dr. W. B.), Principles of Mental Physiology....... (D. Appleton & Co.) 


Christlieb (Prof. T.), Modern Doubt and Christian Belief ........ 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 


Comyn (L. N.), Elena: an Italian Tale ...............ccccccsece: (Fetes & Lauriat) 1 50 
Calvert (G. H.), Brief Essays and Brevities........ .(Lee & Shepard) 





Duhring (Julia), Philosophers and Fools........... a Ap pincott & Co.) 
Evans (Dr. T. W.), History of the American Ambulance during the Siege of Paris 
(Wm. Wood & Co.) 


Frothingham (Mise E.) Lessing’s Laocotin...............seeeeeeee: (Roberts Bros.) 1 50 
Gilman (A.), First Steps in General History................ .(Hurd & Houghton) 1 25 
Hodge (Rev. C.), What is Darwinism ?............... (Scribnér, Armstrong & Co ) 
Hovey (Kev. A.), Religion and the State............... +? .(Estes & Lanriat) 1 25 
Howe (Mrs. J. W.), Sex and Education. ...............00:.scee sce (Roberts Bros.) 1 25 
Hamerton (P. G.), Chapters on Animals..... juehaceesceios vs ” 2 00 
Thoughts about Art, new lina co paces + = 2 00 
Lieber (F.), Civil Liberty and Self-Government..........- (J. 'B. ‘Lippincott & Co.) 
Lacroix (J. P.), Life of Rado!ph Stier......... ..........00-.0- (Nelson & Phillips) 


Mandeley (Dr. IT.), Responsibitity in Mental Disease. ...(D. Appleton & Co.) 
Norton (C. E.), C atalogue of the Plates of Turner's Liber Studiorum, ee 
5 8 Osgood & Co.) 
Newby (Mrs. C. J.), Margaret Hamilton, swd.. Pe iB Peterson & Bros.) 0 50 
Packard (Prof. A. 8. , jr.), Relations of Insects to ‘Man, EB ex ick otc 
(Estes & Lauriat) 0 25 


Peostem (Mire. Ti.), Mistral’a Wi00e .. ... «5,060 0s500 as 0ids cvesicsecons (Roberts Bros.) 1 50 
Plumptre (Rev. E. IL.), The Bible Educator, Vols. I., IL.(Cassell, Petter & Galpin) 
Reynolds (a. W. M.), The Gipsy Chief, swd.............. (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 1 (00 


Rogers (L.), Superhuman Origin of the Bible. .......(Scribner, Armstrorg & Co.) 
Story (Rev. R. H.), William Carstares (1649-1715)........... .(Macmillan & Co.) 4 
Swing (Rev. D.), Truths for To-day : Sermons........ “a (Janse en, MeClarg & Co.) 1 75 
Satchel —_ for the American Tourist iu Kurope, 1874.. ..(Hurd & ameihens 2 00 
Sumoer ( Prophetic Voices concerning America..........+.. (Lee & Sheparo) 
Shinn W, >. ) aud Moses (Rt. J., jr.), National Bankruptcy Register Keports, 
Oe ee a eer (J. R. MeDivitt) 
Tytler (Sarah), Modern Painters and their ‘Paintings yeedt . (Roberts Bros.) 1 50 
The Old Masters and their Pictures.. ' 15 
Trumbull (Hon, J. H.), Origin of Indian Missions i in New England, swd..... 
(Worcester ) 


The Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco................0see0e0s (Macmillan & Co.) 1 75 
Ne CN SN, ME ad cade. waka gcliguetdap cise nacees ..(E. Steiger) 0 50 
yo RE er ee Tree re (J. B. ‘Lippincott & Co. ) 
Wikoff (f1.), The Four Civilizations of the World......... 2 50 
Wilson (Gen. J. G.), Sketches of Illustrious Soldiers....... (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
Withrow (Rev. W. H.), The Catacombs of Rome.............. (Nelson & Phillips) 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
Il. 


bs ERE is some faithful and craftsmanlike portraiture in the exhibition, 

though it would be pleasant to see a iittle more boldness of style. To 
the class of portraiture Mr. Page’s three-quarter-length figure of Shakspere 
in reality belongs; the effort here is to rehabilitate the Von Kesselstadt cast, 
to whose importance and authenticity Mr. Page accords a sort of messianic 
dignity ; there is also the intention to reconcile this face with the usual por- 
traits of Shakspere, and the finished work thus turns out to be too eclectic 
in its nature to preserve much vivacity or central heat. It might almost be 
called a concordance of the various features and traits preserved for us in 
the different accredited likenesses. We do not, for this reason, regret that 
Mr. Page has given so much time and a study so severe to a work of mere 
comparative portraiture. The valuable qualities it contains are such as have 
never been collected before in a single study ; if it is, as we think and hope, 
only a résumé made in the course of many sketches—a sort of recapitulation 
of what has been given in the pursuit of the artist’s Shakspere theory— 
then it is worthy of a very dignified place as preparation for a future effort 
still more important. Mr. Page has collected the flesh and bones of his 
subject ; let him next breathe into it the breath of life. The portrait of Col. 
Shaw by this painter is a work of much purity and intellectual elevation ; it 
is the grave image of a man capable of dying for great ideas—the commander 
who was ignominiously buried under the negroes of his regiment. The face, 
young, patient, and thoughtful, shows an idealist and a thinker most, per- 
haps, fit for use as a martyr. It appears to us there is singular 
sympathy in treatment between this head and the Shakspere— 
the compression of the jaws calling into play an almost identical study 
of modelling and muscle. Mr. Page’s female portrait is, for him, a portrait 
with the brain-power kept in abeyance ; it does not escape the look of taxi- 
dermy, the prepared look, which sometimes goes with this artist’s painting 
when he uses his mechanical skill rather than his interpretative insight. A 
work of remarkable beauty is Mr. La Farge’s portrait of the little boy ac 
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companied by a large African hound; the sympathy with childhood in its 
more precocious moods, the cast of the hands over the lap, the grave, old- 
fashioned studiousness of the little fellow as he looks his dumb friend mus- 
ingly in the face—all this is capital ; the paint-work is very fine, in a low 
tone of light. Mr. La Farge prepared two other pictures for this exhibition, 
which were declined by the committee; both were flower-pieces, studies in 
which most of the problems of color and effect which vex the figure-painter 
were challenged and met; one was a rich, dark bouquet set against a blaze 
of light, the other a group of pond-lilies relieved in white agaiust white ; both 
irreproachable for art-feeling. The accepted picture, the portrait just 
alluded to, has been curiously suspended over a very high door, apparently 
to support the canvas by Mr. Whistler which hangs back to back with it in 
the next room. The arrangement of the La Farge picture and the Whistler 
picture (the latter a coast-scene with a figure, which every artist desires to 
study with all his eyes) suggests the most perplexing reflections on the in- 
tellectual processes of hanging-committees. Without discussing the vexed 
subject, or asking why the present committee have strung their most vapid 
landscapes in the line which faces the eye, we would suggest that the French 
mode might be followed here with advantage. In Paris, the exhibition is 
closed for a few days in the middle term of the Salon, and the pictures all 
shifted ; it is a capital plan for the relief of slighted artists, and it gives 
a chance to the hanging-committee, if committees are accessible to the 


stings of repentance, tu give some expression to remorse without loss of 


dignity. 

Mr. Le Clear’s portraits are always well modelled and of vivid impression ; 
No. 278, of a hale, alert, white-haired man, gives a lively picture of his 
ability. Mr. Brandt exposes some likenesses carried forward to a curious 
degree of finish ; the elderly person in No. 154 is as abundantly wrinkled 
as any old woman by Franz Hals or Rembrandt; but whereas, in the great 
Dutch portraits, the skin is all alive with circulating blood, the skin here 
painted is unfeeling and tenacious as the film on a custard—a defect which 
Mr. Brandt displays very helplessly when he comes to paint a smooth child’s 
face, as in one of his present contributions. The subjects by Huntington and 
Hicks call for no new comment, as they exhibit no new qualities. A few 
portrait-busts are interesting. Mr. Calverley’s marble head, with a very 
sensitive touch for the flesh aud the soapy smoothness of hair invented by 
Mr. Palmer, is on the whole a good work; Mr. Thompson, with a tough 
piece of character before him, has seized the originality and the manliness. 
Mr. Ward’s portrait of the late James T. Brady is exhibited in plaster, and 
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| fine future before him, as we think. 
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very few persons can judge of a work in plaster; we have always expressed 
the highest interest in Mr. Ward, and we withhold any final judgment on 
this bust, which at present looks to us like a mere ornanient. 

We cannot see why Mr. Church should have exerted his talents for land 
scape on such a subject as the Roman Temple at Petra; the sufferings of the 
artist who has painted the Pantheon must have been rather poignant in re- 
cording the bad lines and foolish proportions of this monument of an archi 
Mr. Bierstadt has filled the recesses of his wotrampled 
forest with dust—his old way of expressing distance and air, Mr. Richards 
carves over and over again his cameo of a lifting wave 


tectural decline. 


; the work is almost 
perfect of its kind, and so long as the publie refuse to let him take up any 
new kind of study, and so long as he tvils, as now, with his best conscience 
in each picture, it is not for us to complain. Mr, Parton is painting very 
perfect tree-studies ; the leaves in the foreground of his No. 28L are of pho- 
tographic perfection and value; but let Mr. Parton, as a landscape-artist, 
ask his own soul if a painted scene does not lose its landscape-se 
in proportion as it invites us to a minute study of its botany. Mr. Laseltine’s 
Italian scenes are rich and suave. Mr. Johnson's * Brook-study ” contains a 
group of rocks made fairly real by the care and affection with which they 
are represented. Mr. Tiffany has one good piece, a study 
Hudson River. 

A few dramatic pictures deserve such brief notice as we ean give them 
Mr. Constant Meyer plants an artificial city-girl in a woodland solitude, and 
portrays his unpleasing subject very well. Signor Vaini, with that love ot 
slaughter which belongs to youth and to a nation eternally young, gives us 
a large bloody scene from Italian histery. The painting shows very decided 
power and decided opportunity for self-chastisement. If this young artist 
will apply with better taste the abilities shown in his present work, he has a 
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The Spanish subjects by Miss Cassett 
are remarkable, and have a most cruel blighting effeet on those tl 

member from Mr. Hall, our own familiar guide among the scenes of Spain. 
In one of these belcony-groups there is a leaning girl's head, full of sombre 
power, and painted with the best traditions of Murillo. The Econen painter, 
Schenck, has contributed a large composition of sheep in a storm, which 
proves most attractive to visitors it is rude, powerful, and a great deal too 


uswe re 


big, and, hung where it is, as the very keystone of the whole display, it is 


most incongruons and surprising, and would suggest a great deal of excel- 
lent fooling to any Panurge who migbt chance to be wandering through the 
galleries, 
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A companion volume to Moscheles’s *‘ Recent Music and 
Musicians.’ 


ECENT ART AND SOCIETY, as 


described in the Autobiography and Memoirs of 

Henry Fothergill Chorley. Compiled from the 
Edition of Henry G. Hewlett. By C. H. Jones. 
12mo, cloth, uniform with ‘ Recent Music and Musi- 
cians, $2. 

“Interesting, not only from the numerous literary and 
musical characters brought under notice, but as a narra- 
tive which affords a study of the character and career of 
a man who, through his artistic instincts and his aspira- 
tions after opportunities for self-culture—that ‘faith in 
things unseen ’"—was able to work his way out of very 
udpropitious surroundings into a position where he could, 
without external hindrance, make the most of his natural 
gifts.’—London Atheneum. 

‘There is a good deal of miscellaneous human nature 
in this volume of autobiography and anecdote.’’—London 
Saturday Review. 


SPRING FLOODS, and A LEAR OF 


the Steppe. By Ivan Turgenieff. 16mo. ‘“ Leisure- 
Hour Series.” $x 25. 
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Edition. $2. 
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can Currency. $3. 
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phy. $2 50. 
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$4. 
HARDY’S ‘DESPERATE REME- 


dies.’ $1 25. 
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tention of those designing to form libraries, or 

inerease ther Literary Collections, is respect- 
fully invited to Harper's Catalogue, which comprises a 
large proportion of the standard and most esteemed 
works in English Literature—comprchending over three 
thousand volumes. 

Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will tind this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The index 


is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- | 


merous appropriate heads, each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 


Harper’s Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of six cents. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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The time spent in reading most Novels is 
utterly wasted. Buy, then, good books which 
will both interest and instruct you and your 


| children after you. 


The Intellectual Lite, Sth Edition................. #2 00 
Though:‘s about Art. 3d Edition....................§2 00 
A Paintes’s Camp. 30 BGMIOR. .0...0.0065..cccsccces $1 50 
Chapters on Animals. 20 plates...............c0e00s $2 00 


These works are by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, a writer 
who is very widely admired. 


Mrs. Somerville’s Personal Recollections.! 6th Edi- 
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Margaret Fuller's Works. 6 vols..............00.2- + 90 
Thorwaldsen’s Life and Works..................... 4 00 
Sarah Tytler’s The Old Masters. ..........5....00 0005 $1 so 

} Sarah Tytler’s Modern Painters..................... $1 so 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston. 





EDWARD EGGLESTON'S BEST 
HE CIRCUIT RIDER: ra 
A Tale of the Heroic Age. 
By Epwarpv EGGueston, 
Author of ‘The Hoosier School- 
master,’ etc., etc. 
ILLUSTRATED 


With over thirty character-drawings 
by G. G. White and Sol Eytinge. 





2" This story is exciting widespread interest, both as 
a powerful novel and genuine love-story, and as a gra- 
phic picture of the West in the adventurous days of sad- 
dle-bags and circuit-riding preachers. 
and ink-stamped covers, price $1 75. 


Extra cloth, gilt, 


“The breezy freshness of the Western prairie blended 
with the refinements of literary culture. It is alive with 
the sound of rushing streams and the echoes of the forest, 
but shows a certain graceful self-possession which be- 
trays the presence of the artist's power.”-—’. F. 7¥i- 
bune. 

“ It is his best work ; a grand story ; a true picture of 
the past and of itinerant life in the old times of sim- 
plicity and hardship.” —N. VY. Methodist. 

“* The best American story, and the most thoroughly 
American one, that has appeared for years.” 


Pata, 
vening Bulletin, 





tee" To be had through any Bookseller, or will be 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


J. B. FORD & CO.,, 

27 Park Piace, New York, 
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Two Vols. Mailed, post-paid, for $2 
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AND FINANCE. 
New York, May 11, 1874. 
ALL STREET has remained free from any specially interesting features 
during the past week. There were some indications of legislation at 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE 
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Washington tending to affect financial affairs; but since the veto by the | 


President of the last effort of Congress to legislate for the country in financial 
matters, business men seem to attach less importance to what that body may 
do than they did formerly. 

Advices from London and the Continent are unimportant, beyond the 
fact that the Bank of England lost £365,000 in bullion for the weck 
ending on Thursday last, and that the Bank of France gained 18,926,000 
francs in specie during the same time. Money in the open market in Lon- 
don rates ouly about 14 per cent. below the bank rate. 

Money on call continues easy, and at rates a little lower than those quoted 
last week—borrowers in good standing having been generally able to supply 
themselves at 3 per cent. per annum on pledge of satisfactory Stock ix- 
change collaterals. Time loans are obtainable at 5 per cent. for sixty to 
ninety days, and 7 per cent. for the balance of the year. The rates for com- 
mercial paper are lower, in keeping with the tendency of the call money 
market, the best names passing readily at from 51¢ to 7 per cent., according 
to the time the paper matures. 

The statement of the Clearing-house banks of this city for the week end- 
ing May 9 was very favorable, as shown by the annexed comparison of aver- 
ages: 





May 2. May 9. Differences. 
CC eT CT rT $286,574.309 $206,503,600 Dec.. 70 700 
rere 24,639,600 27,305,500 Inc...  2,665.900 
Legal tenders 55,833,000 55,798 600 Dec.. 35,000 
aie aR Rp IER LOE HEME A. 234.401.500 236,236,700 toc... 1,835,200 
Is 60 ccnn cuss benteces¥eesas ed 26,889,600 26,922,210 Inc... 32,600 


The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities : 





May 2. May 9. Differences. 
aie edvtktdagcnddene! Mamphendenain $24 639.600 $27,305,500 Inc... $2,665.900 
Be NL, . . vencccantaavnebasamernnes 55,833,000 55,798,000 Dec.. 35,000 
a, cinsnctiidinneceiiil $80,472,600 108,500 Inc... $2,630,900 
Eo adi dic ch eitan nadhdeaneiea tendo Ona 2, 889.600 26 922.200 Inc... 32,600 
Ghat hawindis cedvdendsenatucceuel 34,401,500 236 236,700 Inc... 1,835,200 
IED, ne checdnoneaeedcescnd $261,291,100 263, 158,900 Jue... $1,867,800 
A, BR iiia kn de ddcetndsncce 65,322,775 65.789, 725 
Excess over 25 per cent. reserve........ 15,149,825 17,313 715 . Inc... 2,163,950 


The stock market continued weak on Tuesday, the day following our last 
report, when the lowest prices for the week were reached. At the decline 
there was considerable mit upon which the market improved; but the 
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advance in prices was by no means impoctant, as no buyers mee: and 
the balance of the week was spent in dealings among the brokers and pro- 
fessional operators, the “ public ” persistently remaining absent. ‘The recent 
“bull” movements are represented to have been anything but profitable to 
| the portion chiefly interested in them. The losses sustained thus far by 
those endeavoring to advance prices in the face of a general prostration in 
trade and a by no means promising year for railroads, are sufficient to war- 
rant the belief that no decisive “ bull” campaign can be expected for some 
time tocome. The investment stocks, like New Jersey Central, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, etc., have been 
firm, with prices higher, if anything, than they were last weck. We notice 
sales to-day of Delaware, Lackawanna and Western at 108, Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincey at 103, and New Jersey Central at 106. 

Government bonds have been lower in sympathy with the lower price of 
gold, but were firmer during the latter part of the week, with a good demand 
from home investors. The following are the closing quotations to-night: 


(Se errr 12134@1215¢ | U. S. 5-20, 1867 ........... 22. ..120%% 10% 
cee OY eee 1154 @115% | UL 8. 5-20, BOG Hecvessaadsteus 1203, @1203¢ 
oe Tanne inn co nenee ee a Ce ee aaa 1147,@11545 
U. 8S. 5-20, 1865, May and Nov. -11775@118 4 A..F ) | Sere 115+, @115%4 
U. 8. 5-20, 1865, Jan. and Jualy..119%@11954 | U. S. Currency 6’8............. 1163,@116% 


The gold market has remained very dull, the price fluctuating between 
112 and 113. The total shipments ef specie to Europe during the week 
amounted to $2,528,000, the greater part of which was taken out on Satur- 
day's steamers. The Treasury sales for the present month will amount to 
$5,000,000. The imports for the week amounted to $6,514,037, of which 
$5,097,303 consisted of dry goods. The exports of domestic products for the 
week amounted to $5,736,887. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the week we Saturday, May 9, 1874 : 
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Monday. Tuesday. Friday. |Saturday | Sales. 
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N.Y.C & H. bed X| 97% Og 97 93 | Hig 93%) VI 93% 975% 97%) 98 98%) 24.900 
sane Shore.. 4 16% 44 Hk Bx eH 744 Th ThE 1556) 15% 76%) 148,500 
34% 85% S444 Bt BY Bix% 354% 35% 38544, 3644 36%) 12,200 
Cate” Pacific ....| 32% 8414) 30% 3236) BI a! BS =82% 29% 80K 30% 30%) 175,200 
Chi, & N. W... 000. | 48% 493%) 41 43 | 414 43% ux 43% 4: 4344) 421% 4396) 55.000 
Do. pid. haces 62 63 | 58 60 | 5954 : ... 62 | Gig 62 3,600 
J.Central......| .... 106 105 5% ..., 1% an 108% eS (ee 1,200 
Mosk Yonuat eae: | 97 8% YT Me OK 9x iE YR WK 923) 95% 9714! 60,000 
Mil. & St. Pani.... | 3214 S534 S136 BBs S2x 33%) 32 38% BesG BRK) 333g 84%) 5Y.200 
D». ofd.. ny 55 3% = 30% 30% ~ 5 Si’ 53 pe 4 hae 

5 9% 4 394% WK) 39% 2, 
-.. 10534 106% + 106% in” pase 7 cece SeEne 3,500 
dy 260 UBK UAH) 2314 21% 4355 24%) 24 = - 4%] 19,10) 
183g 19% Hts 19%) i934 19% 19 = 1956) 193% 204) 22.400 
6936 TL | 69% F256 | es 72%: 70% 72 71% 725) 306,400 
(42 4334! 42% Adis! 4A8i4 Atle. 433% 4196) 4456 4514! 95.300 











on its debt. 


Ciel CINNA TI CITY LOAN. 





Tue American ExcuanGe NaTIonaL Bank, a first-class investment. 


Its annual expenses, about $3,000,000, including interest 


With these facts in view, the bonds proposed will form 


ce ae ae BOOKS. 





FERGUSON'S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 3 


vols. 8vo, London, 186s. 


$45. 


No. 128 Broapway, New York, April 20, 1874. 


This Bank will receive Sealed Proposals for One Mil- 
lion Dollars 7-30 BON DS OF THE CITY OF CINCIN- 
NATI, redeemable in 1902, principal and interest payable 
at this Bank, in accordance with the annexed advertise- 
ment. 

Bids at not under par and accrued interest will be 
opened on the 2oth May prox., at 12 o’clock m. 

E. WILLSON, Cashier. 


Cincinnatr, April 18, 1874. 

The undersigned, a Board of Trustees appointed for 
t»at purpose, offer for sale One Million Dollars of the 
Coupon Bonds of the City of Cincinnati, bearing 7.30 per 
cent. interest, payable semi-annually at the American 
Exchange National Bank in New York. These Bonds 
are part of an issue of $10,000,000 authorized to be made 
by this city for the construction of a railroad connecting 
it with the States immediately South, from which hitherto 
it has been in a measure isolated, but which, when com- 
pleted, will add largely to its wealth and population. 

The validity of the law under which Cincinnati issues 
these Bonds has been confirmed by two decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, the court of last resort. 

The city had at the last census a population of 21 },000, 
since largely increased by additional territory surround- 
ing itand by its natural growth. Its own population, 
and that of towns immediately adjacent, is not less than 
Its taxable property is $200,000,000. The pro- 
perty directly owned by it is worth from $18,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. Its total indebtedness is less than $7,000,000, 


320,000, 


? 





By an act of the Legislature of Obio, and by similar 
acts of Kentucky and Tennessee, through which the 
road passes, the holders of these bonds are secured by 
special lien upon the entire road, so that they combine 
the security both of a mortgage and of a city debt. 

Full particulars respecting this issue can be had upon 
application at the American Exchange National Bank, 
through which the bonds are offered for sale. 

MILES GREENWOOD, 
WILLIAM HOOPER, 
R. M. BISHOP, 

E. A. FERGUSON, 
PHILIP HEIDELBACH, 


Trustees. 





RAYSOWN 
ON THE 
CAUSE, DATE, AND DURATION 
OF THE 
LAST GLACIAL EPOCH OF GEOLOGY, 
And the Probable Antiquity of Maa. 
8vo, cloth. Lond., 1873. Price $4. 
For sale by 


A. DENHAM & CO., Importers and Publishers, 
17 Murray Street, New York. 





(3 Priced Catalogues of our English and Foreign 
Books, Old and New, sent, free of charge, on application. 


AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA. 
8vo edition, 7 vols. half calf, $150. 

HOBBES’S WORKS, English and Latin. Collected and 
aga by Molesworth. 16 vols. 8vo, cloth, London, 

5 

CONTES DROLATIQUES. Translated into English, 
and lilustrated by Gustave Doré. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $5 


MARY AND CHARLES LAMB; Poems, Letters, and 
Remains. Now first collected, with Reminiscences 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, $3 25. 


HISTORY OF BOOKSELLERS, THE OLDAND THE 
New. By Henry Curwen. With Portrait and Illus- 
tration. 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2 50. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. From July 2, 1859 to Jan. 
1, 1874. Bound in haif-morocco, $75. 
HENRY MILLER, 
Bookseller, Bookbinder, and Importer cf line Illustrated 
and Standard Books, 82 Nassau Street, New York. 
Catalogues mailed on application. 


IELD ORNITHOLOGY. A 


Manual of Instruction on Collecting, Preparing, 

and Preserving Birds. By Elliott Coues. With 
which is issued a Check List of North American Birds. 
Second edition. 1 vol. 8vo, $2 50. 


** It contains all things necessary to the sportsman and 
collector.” —Mazi. 

**To those who have the least taste or aptitude in the 
pursuit of field investigation, it cannot fail to be a source 
of profit.” —Press, Cambridge. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Original 








PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
143 Washington Street, Boston. 
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